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THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT IN 
FRENCH 

In any kind of work, the selection of tools and methods is 
determined by the aim to be attained. The fundamental ques- 
tion before us is then to determine the general aim of French 
instruction in our High Schools. With all due deference to 
views divergent from my own on this point, I hold that the 
cardinal aim and purpose of such instruction must be to impart 
to the learner such capacity to read with critical accuracy and 


appreciation ordinary French as may be to him a key toa 


broadened culture, and to guide his first steps towards an appre- 
-ciative acquaintance with a foreign literature. And I am con- 
vinced that all efforts used for other ends, as especially for im- 
parting a speaking knowledge of the language, are misdirected 
in proportion as they delay or prevent the attainment of this 
important end. 

A protest, I think, is needed right here against the all too 
common and superficial fallacy of considering the mere capacity 
to speak more or less correctly a foreign language as equivalent 
to culture. It may of course be made a valuable aid in acquir- 
ing culture, but it is in nowise identical with it. There is no 
necessary relation between the two terms. Many a highly 
cultured person speaks no other language than his own, while 
many a vulgar shallow-brain speaks glibily one or more foreign 
tongues. Or, to put it in another way: The mere capacity to 
express ‘‘light” also by dumiére, or ‘‘The deep Tragedy of 
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Macbeth” also by das tiefe Trauerspiel Macbeth, does not in 
itself imply any mental gain, while an intelligent conception of 
the nature of light, or of the moral and poetical significance of 
Macbeth does. The capacity to render ‘‘To be good to one’s 
self alone, is to be good for nothing” by N’étre bon gu’a sot, cest 
n étre bon a rien, or ‘‘Ask not an honest man for his pedigree” by 
Al hombre bueno no le busquenabolengo, does not necessarily 
imply any culture gain, while even the ignorant man’s desire to 
live for higher purposes than ignoble selfishness, or to value true 
worth more than ancestry does. Many a linguist, who has no 
direct practical use for his speaking knowledge of foreign 
tongues, would reckon it a great gain, could he convert that 
knowledge into a greater power over the language he has to 
use every day. 

I readily acknowledge the great value of linguistic fluency for 
purely utilitarian purposes, and nowise undervalue the claims 
and importance of these. And I bow to the excellent work 
often done by talented teachers using the conversational or 
natural method, and to many admirable text-books published 
on that method. But I contend that such- purposes, however 
respectable in themselves, and however legitimate in special 
schools or classes, cannot rightly determine the method of 
teaching modern languages in ordinary classes in our public 
schools or colleges. And this not merely on the idealistic 
ground that it should be the supreme aim of such schools to 
develop the power for culture and to impart genuine culture, 
but also on the more practical ground that only a small minor- 
ity of their students ever come into such relations that they 
will need a speaking knowledge of a foreign language, and that, 
therefore, it would be an imposition on the great majority to 
compel them to sacrifice time and labor for the benefit of the 
favored few. They would be forced to learn simply to forget, 
or at best to retain some useless phrases enabling them, as so- 
ciety dilettanti, to pay tribute to an empty fad. 

Of course, if the conversational method could, as some claim, 
lead more rapidly than the grammar and reading method to 
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the acquisition of that knowledge which is of importance to 
all, much might be said in its favor. But the claim is entirely 
fallacious. In teaching students to read a foreign language 
with accuracy and appreciation, the direct road, is as in every- 
thing else, the shortest, the concentration of effort unto one 
end the most effective. What can, indeed, be expected from 
an endeavor to convey such knowledge by the roundabout 
method of imparting simultaneously, in a year or two, during 
a few hours a week interspersed between other exercises which 
take the lion share of the student’s effort, a speaking knowledge 
of a foreign tongue to a large class of unequally gifted learners 
of whom each can have only a few minutes to his share? The 
attempt must of necessity be abortive, all the more as only a 
small minority of teachers actually can have a ready and accu- 
rate command of the language as a spoken idiom. Here as 
elsewhere, guz trop embrasse, mal étreint. And I have no 
doubt many teachers of modern languages in our colleges and 
universities could testify to the superficial and inaccurate 
knowledge, not to say tendencies, of students thus prepared. 
Nor should the value of the mental discipline of older meth- 
ods be counted for nought. This discipline is often sneered at 
by votaries of methods by which foreign languages will be 
learned ‘‘ without effort”, almost ‘‘unconsciously (?).” There 
is such a thing as diluting the intellectual food, until its nour- 
ishing quality is lost. Mere parrot-like drill is not mental 
training. The very difference between lower and higher intel- 
lectuality is the more consciously reflective power of the latter. 
The highest aim of culture, besides forming character, is to enable 
man to observe intelligently accumulated facts, and deduct truth 
from them. And any training that tends to develop such power 
is in itself valuable. I am not advocating the now fortunately 
obsolescent method of making grammar drill its own object. 
Even now-a-days, when the intricacies of grammar are being 
presented more and more on an intelligible basis, such a method 
would mean neglecting a chief aim for a side issue. But I hold 
that whatever intelligent grammar drill is needed to prepare 
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the student for reading is a valuable discipline, and that the 
attempt to save him all reasoning effort is to treat him too 
much like a child. 

It is on the basis of the principles advocated above that the 
following suggestions are here submitted to those who prepare 
for teaching French in our High Schools. The plan submitted 
nowise pretends to be the only acceptable one among several 
other possible plans. Here, as so often, there are many roads 
leading to Rome, and I only point out one which I have found 
good and safe to travel. It should be observed also that I 
have had in view—not so much the teacher already more or 
less prepared for his task by previous college training, as the 
general apprentice, within or without college walls. 

The first question presenting itself is then how the teacher 
of French should himself be adequately equipped for his work. 
That he should be able to satisfy all the immediate wants of 
his classes throughout the entire course, goes without saying. 
That, besides, he should be in possession of enough knowledge 
to inspire his class with the feeling that he is drawing them on 
towards higher standards,is also evident. In this latter regard 
no definite limit can be set, and the ambitious teacher who 
has fairly realized that all knowledge is at best only relatively 
perfect, will keep on extending unceasingly the range of his 
own as time and circumstances may allow. 

In his class-work the teacher will be called upon to give a 
sound and thorough instructionin French pronunciation, gram- 
mar, and reading. Each of these subjects may then properly 
be considered by itself. 

PRONUNCIATION. —The teacher's pronunciation should be as 
accurate as he possibly can make it. To undertake to instruct 
a class in French without a very fair mastery of French pro- 
nunciation would be an imposition on the class. A good pro- 
nunciation cannot be learned from books alone. Oral instruc- 
tion from an educated native or a weli-schooled American 
teacher is necessary ; and the more the learner can have of such 
help the better. Yet, if he be so situated that he can enjoy 
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only a minimum of outside instruction, a tolerably good re- 
sult may be attained by submitting, as often as feasible, the 
pronunciation of all the words, phrases and exercises he has 
learned in the grammar, and of the first pages in the reader, 
to the close scrutiny of a competent teacher; and then by 
memorizing and repeating it until it is thoroughly assimilated. 
When the learner has begun reading French an excellent 
practice in pronunciation isalso afforded by reading phonet- 
ically transcribed texts. The publication of similar texts 
for beginners is yet a desideratum in America.* Until 
any such be_ forthcoming, good use may be made of 
Paul Passy’s Le francais parlé, with ordinary French ortho- 
graphy on one page and phonetical transliteration on the other 
(published by O. R. Reisland, Leipsig; 121 pages; price 2 
marks) ; and when the learner has become somewhat familiar 
with French also of Passy’s Le maitre phoné Figue, a little 
monthly journal with only transliterated texts (4 francs a year, 
address Le maitre phonétigue, Neuilly sur Seine, France). For 
a special study of the French sounds may be recommended es- 
pecially Passy’s Les sons du francais (96pp. ; Libraire Firmin- 
Didot ; 1 franc, 50 cents). Further suggestions in this line 
will be found in the books just referred to. 


GRAMMAR. —All grammar work in our High Schools should be 
confined to such elements of form and syntax as are positively 
needed in order to read French with accuracy. This implies 
far less grammar study than is needed for learning to speak or 
write the language with tolerable correctness. High School 
students may indeed be taken through all grammar needed for 


reading ordinary French in some forty lessons, provided the 
subject is properly limited and handled. The mastery of a brief, 


systematic treatise of the elements of the language should be the 
corner-stone of the teacher’s own preparation in this line. Among 
several elementary grammars that might be used, the following 
will be found more or less closely adapted to the plan of study 


* Yet, one is now promised by Rambeau and J. Parry (Holt & Co.) which we may wish 
Godspeed. 
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advocated in this paper : * Grand gent’s Short French Grammar 
[150 pages, without exercises, published separately ; price 60 
cents, or with the exercises, 85 cents. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.] /Joynes’ Minimum French Grammar and Reader 
[269 pages ; teachers’ price 75 cents, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York] ; Whitney's Brief French Grammar [177 pages ; teachers 
price 65 cents; Henry Holt & Co., New York ; Edgren’s Com- 
pendious French Grammar, Part I. [66 pages; 35 cents, of 
with Part II. $1.12; D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.] These 
grammars are all sufficient introductions to reading. They 
vary, however, with regard to the fulness of the grammatical 
material, and yet more in the amount of exercises to that 
material (Grandgent’s English themes published separately, 
being the fullest, and Edgren’s, in partI., fewest.)+ When 
the learner has mastered any of these introductory courses in 
grammar, he should begin reading immediately and accord- 
ing to the suggestions made below. But he will do well to 
combine with his reading a gradual extension of his grammar 
knowledge. To this purpose either of these two grammars 
may be suggested : Whitney's Practical French Grammar [442 
pages ; teachers’ price $1.30; Henry Holt & Co.] or Edgren’s 
Compendious French Grammar, Part II., [293 pages; with 
Part I. $1.12; D. C. Heath & Co]. These works both contain all 
the essential features of French accidence, syntax, and prosody, 
with exercises ; and a brief account of the historical develop- 
ment of French from Latin. Edgren’s grammar contains, 
besides, brief notices on the history of the Syntactical Construc- 
tions, and a chapter on the relations between French words 
and their equivalents in English. Whitney’s work it should 
be observed, is divided into two parts, of which the first (201 


* If here and in the following only a few texts-books are specially mentioned, no dis- 
paragement of others is thereby implied. It does not come within my plan to makea 
comparative estimate of a list of books that might be profitably used; some I simply 
suggest (and in alphabetical order ; with one explainable exception) of those which seem 
to me specially.suited for the end in view. 

+ Those using Edgren’s grammar who may possibly wish more English French ex- 
ercises than it contains can find such in Supplementary Exercises to Edgren’s French Graw- 
mar, by Sucard (33 pages, D. C. Heath & Co.) Part II. of the grammar also contains ad- 
ditional exercises. 
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pp.) contains the most important facts of the language grouped 
with regard to practical convenience into a series of lessons 
with needed exercises, while the second is a more systematic 
and detailed presentation of the same subject with constant ref- 
erence back to the first book for more elementary rules. 

It should be added here that to learners who desire, from the 
start, much practice towards the development of a speaking 
knowledge of French, and who are less anxious to begin read- 
ing the soonest possible, may be recommended, as a substitute 
for the course outlined above, Chardenal’s Complete Course 
[353 pages; $1; Allyn & Bacon, Boston], or Whitney's 
Practical French [teachers’ price 90 cents, or by mail $1 ; 
Henry Holt & Co., New York]. 

The learner who has mastered any of the courses suggested 
in the preceding may consider himself well grounded in ordinary 
French Grammar. Andif he has been using Whitney's or 
Edgren’s larger works, he will also know the fundamental 
principles of the development of French from Latin (more 
fully stated in the latter). Should his interest, when he is 
well grounded in ordinary French, lead him to further inquiries 
into this interesting field, he may use with much profit these 
elementary introductions by C/dat: Grammatre historique du 
francais [imported, about $1] and Grammaire élémentaire de 
la vielle langue francaise [imported, about $1]; or this more 
complete work by Brunot: Précis de grammatire historique 
de la langue francaise [imported, about $1.50]. An excellent 
little book, recently published, is also Darmesteter : Cours de 
Grammaire historique de la langue francaise [Muret, Sudre. | 
Further suggestions in this direction are needless. Those de- 
sirous of penetrating deeper into the study of French Gram- 
mar may be guided by statements in printed graduate courses 
in Roman Philology in our leading Universities, or by special 
inquiry of competent persons. 

READING.—As soon as the learner has become familiar with 
his elementary grammar, he should at once, as is already said, 
begin reading, continuing at the same time the enlargement of 
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his grammatical knowledge. He may begin with Van Daell’s 
Introduction to French authors [pp. 171 text, 76 vocabulary : 
Ginn & Co., Boston], or Super’s Preparatory French Reader, 
[pp. 162 text, 15 notes, 41 vocabulary ; 80 cents; D. C. Heath 
& Co.], or Whitney's Introductory French Reader |pp. 178 
text, 14 notes (with references to Whitney’s grammar), 53 vo- 
cabulary ; 70 cents; Henry Holt & Co.] If a good Reader 
with phonetically transcribed text be available, such a book 
will no doubt be the most useful. In his earliest reading he 
should have in view especially an accurate and literal translation 
of the text before him and a careful grammatical analysis of the 
same. Literalness and grammatical parsing will gradually, as 
he advances, have to be dropped in favor of rapid reading and 
attention to the stylistic or other excellencies of his text. In- 
deed, it would be a waste of time and energy to dwell too much 
on grammatical analysis if his reading is to be appreciative and 
fruitful in a linguistic and literary sense. Yet, in order to 
secure due critical habit, even while rapid appreciative reading 
is the main thing, the learner is advised to select every day 
from the very start some small portion of his text (one or sev- 
eral lines) for careful analysis with regard to. pronunciation, 
forms (all possible forms of the inflectional words inclusive) 
and construction, and to commit this portion to memory. And 
not only that. If he is acquainted with Latin, as he ought to 
be, he will find it both interesting and useful to look up in an 
etymological dictionary (cf. below) the derivation of the words 
in the portion thus studied (or of part of them), and try to ac- 
count for their present form, as well as he may, by reference to 
his grammar, if it contain etymological principles (as do Whit- 
ney’s and Edgren’s). Moreover, he should compare the French 
words thus studied with their English cognates where there are 
any—as there will be in nearly seven cases out of ten—and 
notice their difference of form and meaning. 

The grammar analysis suggested above will in time be super- 
fluous. The critical learner can easily determine when. As 
for the historical and comparative work it will depend on his 
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own taste. It ought not, indeed, to be taken up, except by 
the way, while the learner is struggling with the actual forms 
and the translation of the language. But brought in accesso- 
rily, as a diversion, it will be productive of good results, giving 
him glimpses of fields not less interesting and important than 
the purely literary, and enabling him to illumine his own 
teaching. 

For continued reading the learner may easily make his choice 
from the catalogues of Allyn & Bacon, Ginn & Co., Heath & 
Co., Holt & Co. He should begin with texts of comparatively 
modern authors, preferably such as illustrate French history and 
manners, then continue with more purely literary prose and 
poetry, and finally, when he is conversant enough with modern 
French, take up the classical authors of the 17th century. 
Though the learner can easily make selections himself to suit 
his own taste out of a great number of available texts published 
by the above mentioned firms, and none of them offering pe- 
culiar difficulties, especially provided as they are with notes, yet 
a progressive course something like the following,* which in- 
cludes French History, Fiction, Poetry, and Science, may be 
here suggested for early reading, until the learner has chosen his 
own favorite field of deeper French study: Verne: Le Tour du 
Monde (Heath & Co.); Thiers: Expédition de Bonaparte en 
Egypte (Holt & Co.); Super's Readings from French History 
(Allyn & Bacon) ; Verne: Michel Strogoff (Holt & Co.) ; Sou- 
vestre: Un Philosophe sous les Toits (Heath & Co.); Luguten's 
l'rench Prose, Popular Science (Ginn & Co.); Sand: La Mare 
au Diable (Heath & Co.); Taine: Les Origines de la France 
Contemporaine (Holt & Co.); Victor Hugo: Quatrevingt-treize 
(Ginn & Co.); Victor Hugo: Hernani (Heath & Co.); La Hen- 
driksen’s La Triade francaise (especially Victor Hugo’s poems ; 
Schoenhof); Corneille: Le Cid (Holt & Co.); Racine Athalie 
(ditto); Woltére: Le Misantrope (ditto). 

No attempt will be made here to point out a course for a 
deeper study of French literature or any part of it. The student 


* The texts mentioned varying in price from 25 cents to $r. 
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must be guided in this respect by his own preference entirely. 
He will do well to read in connection with the preceding course 
some brief survey of the French Literature, such as Duval’s 
Petite Histotre de la Litérature francaise (pp. 339; D. C. 
Heath & Co.) in order to get his bearings and be helped in his 
choice. 

The question of a dictionary is largely one of convenience 
and cost. In both regards any of the following—varying in 
fulness as indicated near enough by the number of pages—may 
be recommended: Gasc’s Dictionary of the French and Eng- 
lish Languages, {French-English part 600 pp., English-French 
part 586 pp.; teachers’ price $2.25; or in small type 647 pp., 
$1; Henry Holt & Co.]; Heath's French and English Dic- 
tionary [French-English part 580 pp., English-French part 
542 pp., $1.50; D. C. Heath & Co.]; Masson's French and 
English Dictionary {French-English part 168 pp. ; English- 
French part 243 pp., $1; Appleton & Co.]; Spiers’ New 
French-English Dictionary [French-English alone 782 pp. ; 
$4.85 by mail ; Ginn & Co.] The shortest of these dictionaries, 
Masson's, gives the derivation of French words, and will in 
this respect, though not always up to modern date, prove use- 
ful. The student wishing a critical dictionary of French ety- 
mologies may use Scheler’s Dictionnaire ¢tymologique fran- 
¢aise [importing price about $5.50, Christern, etc.]. More 
complete works than those referred to above need not be re- 
ported here, as the student interested in philological research 
will easily find them out for himself. 

Finally, it may be added that the student who wishes to 
acquire a speaking or writing knowledge of French should learn 
thoroughly all the English-French exercises of his grammar, 
retranslate from English into French portions of the texts he 
reads, and above all, commit copiously pieces of French prose 
and poetry to memory. It goes without saying that the more 
association he can have with educated Frenchmen the better, 
and that nothing can better round off his own preparation to 
teach French than a sojourn in France for sometime. Indeed, 
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every teacher of that language, even in our High Schools, 
should make it an aim, where feasible, to spend at least a year 
abroad, in as exclusive communion with the French people as 
circumstances may allow. But the usefulness of such a course 
need not be urged here, it will force itself upon the mind of 
every ambitious teacher. 

After this general outline of the aims and methods that should 
guide the student preparing himself to become a teacher of 
French in our High Schools, little need be added concerning 
his own plans of instruction when once he enters on his career 
as teacher. He will, of course, if he finds it good, follow, in 
the main, the plan he has himself pursued, as far as applicable 
to his work, singling out for his classes what seems to him best 
suited for them, and dwelling on such topics as he may deem 
especially useful or interesting. The general aim and scope of 
his teaching being well defined, great liberty of choice may, 
indeed, be exercised within it. The magic of the teacher is 
always in himself, not in his method. His power and charac- 
ter will always display themselves in his work. If he is an 
enthusiastic and coGperative teacher he will stir the sympathies 
and energies of his pupils. If he is of the growing kind, always 
eager to extend his sphere of knowledge, every advance will 
tell also indirectly upon his students, leading them, if even by 
imperceptible degrees, to higher standards and ideals. 

The following short suggestions may here be made by way 
of a summary. Make correct and appreciative reading of 
modern and classical French the chief object of your instruc- 
tion. Teach the class the elements of the language from some 
brief, systematic grammar, the best one available. Teach 
these elements in a way to impart precise and unhesitating 
knowledge, and without fear of overburdening the student’s in- 
tellect, even if he has to learn carefully various verb-paradigms 
before he begins reading. Take up reading as soon as these 
elements are mastered. Not before. Reading without such 
preparation is lame guess-work. Insist from the outset on a 
correct pronunciation. Assign during a time (as during a 
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term after reading is begun) a short amount of the reading 
lesson for thorough analysis with regard to pronunciation and 
grammar. Point out relations between French and English, 
and generally draw the student’s attention to higher standards 
of knowledge. By degrees, as reading becomes easier, and 
grammar drill can be relaxed and left, dwell on stylistic and 
other literary merits. When the lessons begin to be rather 
long to be rendered line by line into English, read, or have the 
class read, the French alone, ‘asking for a translation only of 
uncommon words and difficult passages, enough to control the 
correctness and earnestness of the student’s preparation. And, 
finally, if you have a speaking command of the language, be- 
gin to speak French to the class as soon as it can be safely 
done without waste of time. But do this only gradually where 
the class can follow you without wasteful explanations ; and 
do not, as a rule, require the students to answer in French, 
because that means, with ordinary classes and under ordinary 
circumstances, frustrating the main purpose of your instruction 
for more trivial ends. 

Valuable suggestions on the method of teaching French may 
be found in MWethods of Teaching Modern Languages, addresses 
and articles by various instructors. [pp. 185; 60 cents ; Heath 
& Co. } A. H. Edgren 

University of Nebraska, Oct. 1894 


THE CURRICULUM OF A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


In constructing a programme of studies for a small high 
school a very important consideration is the well-being of the 
teacher. It is true, of course, that the school is not main- 
tained for the sake of the teacher; but it is likewise true that those 
communities that disregard the personal welfare of their 
teachers do not have, and can not have, the best schools. In 
view of this, it is not unreasonable, as a preliminary to the 
discussion of the main proposition of this paper, to ascertain 
and clearly state the conditions under which a teacher in a 
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small high school may carry on his work in a normal and suc- 
cessful manner. 

My first thesis is that the teacher must not be overworked. 
He must be a sturdy and persistent worker, but he must not be 
overworked. The schoolmaster who allows his nervous 
system to be upset and his spirits broken by carrying too 
heavy and unreasonable burdens, commits a wrong, not only 
against himself, but also against his school. No remunera- 


tion is great enough to compensate a man for loss of health ; 


and no teacher whose blood lacks oxygen or whose nerve 
centres lack what Dr. Hall calls ‘‘ euphoria’ 


’ 


is qualified to in- 
struct or train a healthy and vigorous youth. The teacher 
should have time for abundant physical exercise in the open 
air, and for such recreation as affords him needful rest and 
pleasure. This is not only his right but his duty. Children are as 
soft clay in the hands of a teacher who possesses an abundance of 
vitality and good nature. But how many teachers in the 
village high schools of New- England can even approximate 
such a condition? As a class they are seriously overwrought. 
They spend their days in the most harassing kind of labor in 
the school room and their nights in tutoring some ambitious 
pupil, or in preparing for the six, seven, eight or more recita- 
tions that must be conducted the next day. The debilitating 
effects of such a life are easily discernible. No one should 
wonder that such teachers are nervous, irritable, and despond- 
ent. If young men of ambition and ability are to be induced 
to enter the small high schools and remain in them, this 
stress and strain of overwork that depresses the spirits and 
impairs the health of conscientious and faithful teachers should 
be removed. 

My second thesis is that the teacher in the small high school 
should have his work adjusted in such a way that he may 
thereby and meanwhile be making suitable preparations for 
a position of larger responsibility and more substantial re- 
muneration. Every good teacher is an ambitious one. 
The small high schools secure a high order of talent, and often 
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the most efficient and skillful service, simply beciuse the wide- 
awake teacher looks to the future, and believes that transfer 
and promotion are sure to come to him whose work from day 
to day evinces both wisdom and fidelity. In this view the 
small high schools are the training ground where men and 
women are prepared for more responsible duties and wider 
fields of activity in the larger centres of population. Fortun- 
ate for the small high schools that this is so, and the com- 
munities in which these schools are placed will consult their 
own interests when they see to it that the men and women, 
who serve them so efficiently at small salaries, shall have some 
reasonable opportunity to prepare themselves for the larger 
work that waits those who survive this period of their pro- 
bation. 

What then are the conditions under which a man teaching 
in asmall high school may prepare himself for a larger sphere of 
school work, and at the same time do the full measure of his 
duty to the school in which he obtains his preparation? The 
answer to this question is a twofold one: The teacher should 
have time to acquire some breadth and accuracy of scholarship 
in the subjects which he attempts to teach, and should have 
opportunity to study both theoretically and practically the prob- 
lems of education and the most approved methods of instruc- 
tion. These two statements may be summed up in one: The 
successful teacher must be both learned and wise. 

The teacher who is thoroughly saturated with his subject is 
the one to whom pupils listen with attention and respect. He 
it is who wastes no time on non-essentials, but puts the 


emphasis of his own instructions and his pupils’ efforts where 
it is most needed. Mr. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, 
on his return to this country after a somewhat careful study of 
the German gymnasium, said in substance: ‘The chief defect 


in our secondary schools is the poor scholarship of our teachers.’ 
‘‘We American teachers,” he said, ‘‘do not know enough 
about the subjects which we profess to teach.” He might have 
added : nothing is so destructive to good scholarship among 
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American teachers as the necessity of teaching half a dozen, or 
more, subjects on the same day or in the same year. A curric- 
ulum of wide range in a small high school inevitably pre- 
cludes scholarly teachers. Therefore since the good quality of 
the school is so dependent upon the scholarship of the teacher, 
the most serviceable course of studies for such schools is the 
one which is carefully, but rigorously, limited in the number 
and range of the subjects to be taught. 


Furthermore, that a teacher who is hard pressed with the 
cares of the school and has a large number of subjects to teach, 
can give any thing more than a cursory attention to the phi- 
losophy of his work is out of the question. |The teacher should 
not only have time for observation and reflection concerning 
the phenomena that appear from day to day in the class 
room ; but he should have leisure also for careful reading and 
close study, if he is to understand in any good degree the real 
significance of the work that he is attempting to do.\ Men of 
course differ about this, and there are some who go so far as 
to say that there is no such thing as a philosophy or science of 
education. But all will agree, I believe, in the notion that 
those who direct the education of children and youth need to 
know something about the characteristics of human nature ; 
something about the different effects that a study of the several 
classes of subjects, such as language, literature, history, science, 
and mathematics, has upon the human mind ; and something 
about the form and nature of the civilization under which they 
live, and for which their pupils are to be trained and instructed. 
This is what I mean when J say that the truly successful teacher 
must be a ‘‘wise” man. Such wisdom is not inherited and 
cannot be imparted; it comes only from the attentive study 
and profound reflection of men of experience. Of course ulti- 
mate knowledge along these lines of investigation is not to be 
expected ; but we must all admit that real progress in educa- 
tional science depends upon the successful prosecution of these 
three departments of study. When we know what human 
nature is, we shall agree as to the proper function of the school. 
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When we understand the effects of the several subjects of study 
upon the child’s mind, we shall know the best means of educa- 
tion. When we fully realize the essential qualities of modern 
civilization, we shall be better able to judge of a pupil’s power 
to conform to it and thrive under it. It may be urged that 
this study of the philosophy of education is more or less spec- 
ulative, and I admit it. And still it is better to make slow 
progress by an uncertain light than to grope in utter darkness. 
But however fundamental or important these problems may 
be, the teacher of the small high school cannot be expected to 
give them serious attention so long as his time and strength 
are wholly absorbed in the work of the class room and in prepa- 
ration for it. Thus far an attempt has been made to present, 
from the stand-point of the teacher, some reasons why great 
care should be taken to restrict the number of subjects to be 
taught in a high school that has only two or three teachers. 

It is believed that the same proposition can be maintained 
when presented from the point of view of the school and the 
community which the school serves. It is manifestly better 
for a youth to study a few subjects with a good degree of ful- 
ness and thoroughness, than to study many subjects briefly and 
superficially. The Committee of Ten report upon this point 
with no uncertainty. On page 41 they say: ‘*‘ The fundamental 
conception of all the conferences” was ‘‘that all the subjects 
which make part of the secondary school course should be taught 
consecutively enough and extensively enough to make every sub- 
ject yield that training which it is best fitted to yield.” Again on 
page 42 they say: ‘‘It is essential that each principal subject 
shall be taught thoroughly and extensively.” ‘‘If in a secondary 
school Latin is steadily pursued for four years, that sub- 
ject will be worth more to the pupil than the sum of half a 
dozen other subjects, each of which has one-sixth of the time 
allotted to Latin.” ‘‘If every subject is to provide a substantial 
mental training, it must have a time-allotment sufficient to 
produce that fruit.” I know of nothing more fundamental or 
valuable in the whole report than this. It disposes in a sen- 
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tence of all sciences that can be taught in ‘‘14 weeks,” and 
throws overboard without ceremony all subjects that are 
studied only or mainly for information. Subjects that yield 
interesting and valuable information, but a.small measure of 
training, may be maintained as luxuries in large and well- 
manned high schools, but should be rigorously excluded from 
the small schools. In a limited curriculum only those sub- 
jects should be admitted, that afford information and training, 
since training is, to say the least, the equal of information, as 
a factor in education. 

It is interesting to note that only a few of the whole number 
of subjects contained in the four courses of study recommended 
by the Committee of Ten, are to be studied less than a year. 
If you except higher algebra and trigonometry, which consti- 
tute a group to be studied a year, the subjects that are to be 
studied less than a year, that is, a half year, are astronomy, 
physiology, meteorology, geology, and physiography. When the 
instruction is based chiefly upon the text book, these five sub- 
jects just mentioned may also be classed with studies that are 
pursued for the sake of information, and should not be admitted 
into the programme of studies of the small high school. The 
objection to them is removed, of course, if the teacher has had 
special training in them, and is prepared to direct his instruc- 
tion ‘‘quite as much towards a training in the methods of log- 
ical investigation, as towards imparting information.” For 
obvious reasons, ‘‘anatomy, physiology, and hygiene” may be 
rated as an exception to the general law just laid down, if they 
have not been studied in the grammar school. 

In the four sample programmes found in table IV. of the 
report of the Committee of Ten, it is instructive to observe 
that several subjects, which often have a prominent place in 
the high school curriculum, do not appear. What are the sub- 
jects that have been discarded by these famous decemviri ? 
They are civil government, political economy, psychology, 
ethics, logic, drawing, music, elocution, book-keeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and commercial law. To be sure, they 
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say by way of apology for such seeming disrespect, that ‘it 
must not be supposed that the omitted subjects are necessarily 
to be neglected,” and they go on to show how some of them, 
such as drawing, ethics, metaphysics, economics, etc., come in 
for ‘incidental instruction ;” but the significant fact remains 
that these subjects do not appear at all in their ‘four sample 
programmes.” The obvious inference is that, in the judgment 
of the Committee, they have only a secondary educational 
value. Although I have a special interest in some of these 
discarded subjects, yet I believe that the Committee of Ten 
were wise in their decision to exclude them from their sample 
programmes. 

President Eliot said in one of his lectures before the Lowell 
Institute a year or two ago, that modern education is charac- 
terized more and more by the efforts that are made to develop 
the power to dg as well as to know, the power to apply what 
one knows to new problems and new conditions. In reading 
a foreign language without a vocabulary, in solving fresh prob- 
lems in algebra, in working out original demonstrations of 
propositions in geometry, in making observations and inferences 
in the field or laboratory, in applying the canons of criticism 
to the masterpieces of literature, and in writing out one’s 
thoughts clearly and logically we have good illustrations of the 
processes by which the pupil develps power while he acquires 
new knowledge and culture. Studies which develop the power 
to do as well as power to know should, without, question have 
the precedence in making up a curriculum in which the num- 
ber of subjects to be taught is to be rigidly restricted. 

We now approach the most perplexing problem of this 
whole discussion. Should the high school that has only two 
or three teachers attempt to prepare boys and girls for college ? 
There are weighty reasons both pro and con. It must of 
course be recognized at the outset, to use the words of the 
Committee of Ten, that ‘‘ the secondary schools ot the United 
Statee do not exist for the purpose of preparing girls and boys 


for college.” And yet, there are benefits, both direct and in- 
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direct, that can come to a village high school in no other way. 

In the first place it brings the teachers into contact with 
the college, a contact that generates both heat and light, in- 
spiration and guidance. When a teacher's work is to be tested 
by the examination of a college expert, or by the proficiency 
in study of pupils from his school who have been admitted to 
college by certificate, he looks about himself as never before. 
He now plans his work with his utmost care and skill, scrutin- 
izes every method to ascertain its efficacy, directs his pupils’ 
efforts along the lines that are most productive, and stimulates 
them to their best efforts that they may win honor for them- 
selves and distinction for the school; in short, he leaves no 
stone unturned to make his work sound and _ successful. 
The good results of these activities of the teacher are felt 
ina large degree by all the school. It may be urged that 
clearsighted and honorable men and women will do their best for 
a school without the aid of any such stimulus, but any man of 


experience in the management of schools recognizes at once 


the unsoundness of this statement. 

Again there are a few superior boys and girls in every village 
that may be saved to the higher education and prepared for 
careers of larger usefulness, if the local high school furnishes 
an incentive and a preparation for it without expense. 

And again, if the village high school does not prepare its 
pupils for college, the brightest and most ambitious boys and 
girls are frequently withdrawn and sent away to other schools. 
This alienates the patronage and, naturally, the sympathetic 
support of the most influential families of the community and 
deprives the school of its natural leaders, girls and boys who 
have inherited intellectual and studious tendencies, and whose 
attendance would establish the confidence of the community 
in the school, and exercise a beneficent influence upon other 
pupils who may be Jess richly endowed and less aspiring. 

Furthermore, to be able to send boys and girls directly 
from the local high school to college is a source of gratification 
to any community, and this reacts to the advantage of the school, 
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especially when the graduates return from college and take 
their places as men and women among those who patronize 
and support the school. 

On the contrary, as I have said, there are weighty reasons 
why the small high school should not expend its valuable time 
and strength upon a curriculum designed primarily for pupils 
preparing for college. The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is quite generally recognized as a sound policy in the 
management of publicschools. If there be one curriculum con- 
taining Greek for the few who prepare for college, and another 
for the many who do not, even if the two curricula are iden- 
tical in several important subjects, justice cannot be done to 
the many while so much attention is given to the few. 

Notwithstanding the great advantages incident to maintain- 
ing a successful college-preparatory course, there are other 
and, I believe, greater advantages, both to the community 
and teacher, to be derived from a carefully planned and well 
sustained general course. The possibilities in this direction 
are very great, and may well excite the ambition of any 
teacher, or enlist the enthusiastic support of an intelligent 
school committee. 

Take for instance the study of English, using the word in 
its broad sense to include the language, the literature, and 
practice in composition. In each of the four sample pro- 
grammes presented by the Committee of Ten there is a four 
years’ course in English. What an opportunity for a teacher 
who has a wide acquaintance with good literature and knows 
how to teach it! The intellectual stimulus and moral inspira- 
tion that can be given to a school, and, through a school, to a 
community, by imparting to high school girls and boys a 
genuine and lasting interest in good literature, are well worthy 
of the consecrated efforts of the most devoted teacher. So, 
tco, in directing pupils’ efforts in English composition, the wise 
ef orts of the faithful teacher, like the seed that falls on good 
ground, ‘‘ bring forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some 


an hundred fold.” 
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History, too, is made quite prominent in the sample pro- 
grammes just mentioned. In three of them it appears as a 
three years’ course, and in the English programme, as a four 
years’ course. The great educational value of the proper 
study of history in the secondary school is more highly ap- 
preciated every year, and the methods of teaching it are im- 
proving with great rapidity. No study can be made more 
fascinating, and none is more useful in training young men to 
meet their responsibilities as intelligent citizens of a free State. 
To collect a working library of historical works so that pupils 
may to some extent have access to original and authentic 
sources of information ; to make a series of suggestive topics 
that shall comprehensively cover the periods to be studied ; 
to be well enough informed to indicate to pupils the best 
and various sources of information on important historical 
epochs ; to be able in dealing with historical data to cultivate 
the pupil’s power of careful and systematic inquiry, and to es- 
tablish in him the habit of logical inductive and deductive 
reasoning, to do all this with wisdom and enthusiasm for a 
whole school is just as creditable and quite as productive of 
good to the community, as to teach Greek to two or three 
girls and boys. 

Likewise in physics and chemistry there are possibilities of 
effective training in quantitative laboratory work that must be 
abandoned, if the teacher's attention is absorbed in maintaining 
the traditional college-preparatory course. How much this 
laboratory work has improved in value during the last seven 
years under the leadership of Harvard college need not be 
recited here. There are reasons for believing that this more 
accurate, and therefore more effective, method of quantitative 
experimentation in the laboratory will soon displace a part, at 
least, of the less accurate and therefore less valuable qualita- 
tive laboratory work that now quite generally prevails. 
A young man just entering upon his career as a teacher 
would make no mistake for himself or for the community 
which he serves, if he should enter upon this new scheme of 
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school work with a view of demonstrating its full value as an 
instrument of education. The idea to be emphasized is this: 
Such desirable possibilities, as have been instanced, in the de- 
partments of English, history and science, that may accrue if 
the whole strength of the teachers be spent in developing , one 
first-class general course, must be relinquished, if Greek and 
the higher mathematics comprise a part of the curriculum, and 
if the best efforts of the teachers be given te preparing pupils 
for college. I must not be understood as decrying the study 
of Greek. Far from it. As an instrument of culture the 
Greek language has no superior. Asa means of interpreting 
the phenomena of modern civilization and correcting its evil 
tendencies, Grecian philosophy and Grecian history are well- 
nigh indispensable. But, in a secondary school of only two 
or three teachers, that which appears to be a good thing for 
the few, must sometimes be sacrificed for what is really the 
greatest good of the many. 

The main propositions that I have tried to support thus far 
in this discussion are chiefly negative in their character, and 
may be briefly expressed as follows: The course of study of a 
small high school having only two or three teachers, should 
contain a minimum number of subjects of study ; should exclude 
all studies that are pursued mainly for information ; should admit 
but few, if any, short courses; should bar out Greek and the 
higher mathematics, and should be framed primarily in the 
interests of the many and not for the few that go to college. 

When we turn to the affirmative side of this question, and 
attempt to show just what studies should be admitted to such 
a curriculum, where each should be placed, and to what ex- 
tent each should be pursued, fixing at the same time the 
number of exercises per week, we not only enter upon the 
discussion of a subject about which wise men disagree, but 
also of one that involves the greatest perplexities and uncer- 
tainties. In sucha dilemma we may wisely and confidently 
follow the lead of the Committee of Ten. Their ‘‘four sample 
programmes” represent the mature outcome of all their inves- 
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tigation, thought, and discussion, and are well worthy of care- 
ful analysis and comparison. The first of the four is the so- 
called ‘‘classical course” containing Greek, and must therefore 
be set aside. The third programme is characterized by the 
large amount of time given to German and French, and for 
this reason would not generally be acceptable to New England 
people. Having rejected the first and third, our choice lies 
between the second, the ‘‘ Latin Scientific,” and the fourth, the 
‘‘English.” That the Committee believes the English course 
to be inferior to the Latin Scientific is evident from the follow- 
ing excerpt from the report : The Committee ‘‘ desired to affirm 
explicitly their unanimous opinion that the two programmes 
called respectively Modern Languages and English must in 
practice be distinctly inferior to the other two.” The English 
course contemplates the formation of classes in Latin, French, 
or German, prescribes trigonometry and higher algebra with 
no alternative, and gives one-fourth more time to English and 
one-half more time to history than is demanded in the Latin 
Scientific course. If the English programme were preferred, 
it would have to be cut down to much smaller proportions, and 
then would not differ essentially from the Latin Scientific 
course, except that two foreign languages, Latin and German 
or French, are prescribed for the jatter. This fact alone makes 
me hesitate to pronounce in favor of the Latin Scientific course. 
Is it practicable to attempt to require every pupil in the school 
to study two foreign languages? If this question can be 
answered in the affirmative, I shall not hesitate to declare the 
Latin Scientific to be the most satisfactory general course that I 
have ever seen in print. Of course a school having only two 
teachers, can not afford the costly luxury of providing twenty 
exercises a week for its pupils, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ten; the number must be reduced to fifteen. If 
there were three strong teachers in the school, possibly the 
Latin Scientific course might stand intact, with the proviso 
that some of the subjects be rated as electives. But fora 
schoo! of two teachers, it seems necessary to exclude from the 
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Latin Scientific course physical geography, botany or zoology, 
astronomy and meteorology, trigonometry and higher algebra, 


geology and physiography, and to reduce somewhat the amount 
of time given to history and English. Abridged in this man- 
ner the Latin Scientific programme of studies would stand as 


follows: 


FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 


Latin, 5} Latin, 5p 
English, German or French, op 
History, fg Physics, 


THIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 


Latin, 4 p. Latin, : 4 p. 
German or French, 4p. German or French, 3p: 
Algebra, 2 p. Chemistry, 3 0. 
Geometry, oD. History, 3p. 


15 15 


This scheme would provide an excellent general course, and 
at the same time would enable the school to prepare boys for 


the course of study at Dartmouth college leading to the degrees 


of B. L. and B. S.; a course leading to the degree of A. B. at 


Williams college; a course leading to the degree of B. S. at 
a dD 


Amherst college ; courses leading to the degrees of Ph. B., C. 


E., and M. E. at Brown University ; and a course at Wesleyan 


University leading to the degree of Ph. B. In like manner 


girls may be prepared to enter upon courses of studies leading 


to the degree of A. B. at Vassar and Wellesley; and courses 


leading to the degree of B. L. at Smith and Mount Holyoke. 


On account of the modifications in college requirements for 


admission, made during the last three or four years, a fairly 


comprehensive or satisfactory general course may be an accept- 


able college-preparatory course. The time has happily come 


when a small high school can retain all the great benefits to 


be derived from preparing girls and boys for college, and at 


the same time devote all the resources of the school to the 
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training and culture of those who are graduated from the high 
school to enter immediately upon the duties of active life. 
Edward ]. Goodwin 


Newton, Mass. 


THE MORAL PROBLEM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


If the supreme test of life is the unintermittent adaptation 
of the crganism to its surroundings, then we must feel that in 
the intellectual life of man, or in the existence of the institutions 
which embody his ideals, critical opposition is a factor to 
be freely reckoned with as one of the forces tending to ensure 
the preservation of the fittest forms alone. This applied to 
our public school system means that we recognize it as some- 
thing flexible and adaptable, not cast in any mould of rigidity, 
but capable of adjustment as need may arise, and as legiti- 
mate criticism may point out. 

But there is some criticism that is not legitimate, or at 
least, is not fair and scientific, being based on misapprehension. 
Such, it may be safely said, is the attack which has been made 
on our system of public schools as not only non-moral in 
structure, but positively immoral in its effects. Such a charge 
is too important to be passed over lightly. If true, or if partly 
true, we may look only for a future of national disaster and 
ruin such as history tells us is the inevitable result when right 
conduct is lost sight of by any people. 

This much may be conceded to the criticism, that the im- 
plied demand is just. Our schools must indeed be not only 
storehouses of prepared facts, to which, as to Mr. Bellamy’s 
collective dininghalls, children are to be sent to get their men- 
tal provender; they must be also places formative of character. 
It is rightfully demanded that the places where our future 
citizens and mothers of citizens are being trained, shall afford 
the certainity of the child obtaining the moral and ethical 
schooling necessary for good citizenship. 
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But this demand is of recent growth. It is part of the trend 
of our times towards collective production ; andeven yet there 
are many who would argue that moral training belongs to the 
home, and should be given there and there alone. Asa neces- 
sary differentiation of function it is claimed that the maternal 
influences, so potent in impressing character, should be re- 
stricted to the family life, and that the school should confine 
itself to its function of mind development, accompanied by 
such discipline as may be necessary for that purpose, and no 
more. 

The time, however, has gone by when, either commercially 
or educationally, the family could suffice for its own needs in 
independence of its neighbors. For nearly two generations 
the status of the home in social life has been changing. Re- 
sponsibility still lies where it always lay on the shoulders of 
the parents ; but there has long been a marked, if unconscious 
tendency, not to reject the responsibility, but to devolve the 
acts which fulfil it upon the ability of others to carry out. In 
this lies the explanation, inter alia, of the rise of the Sunday 
School, which is itself only an attempt, upon the current 
collectivist principles, to fulfil the function of religious teach- 
ing which is properly native to the home. 

As the nearest in kin to the home the church has thus at- 
tempted to fill the growing need, but without success. Not 
that Sunday School and Guild and Circle are not morally effec- 
tive ; far from it. But that is not the question. No one 
would claim that they are perfectly effective in their working ; 
and if they were so; yet they do not cover ground enough. 
Only a small percentage of our total population is in attendance 
at places of worship, and the demand which we shall have to 
meet, as public sentiment grows, will be for some agency 
which will bring the whole youth of the nation under moral 
influences. 

It follows, from sheer force of circumstances, that the citizen 
who desires moral education for his children must turn to the 
public school system as most nearly supplying his needs. He 
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finds in it an agency which is practically all comprehensive ; 
democratic in its nature, and therefore consonant with his 
national ideal ; efficient in working, and, moreover, not hide- 
bound by tradition, but plastic and capable of almost infinite 
adaptation. With sucha tool, then, ready to his hand, it is not 
surprising that he desires to use it for purposes for which no 
educational theory can deny its fitness. 

Just here opponents of the public schools join issue. They 
charge the system not only with failing to supply moral train- 
ing, but with crushing out spontaneity, which is indeed of the 
essence of goodness ; with educating a criminal class, and with 
not counteracting the growth of greater facility for crime in after 
life by insistence on moral truth and worth during the time of 
mental plasticity. They charge it with affording a communism 
of vicious word and habit by bringing children of good homes 
into contact and contamination with those from immoral sur- 
roundings ; and worse charges than these are sometimes made. 

These accusations, and with them the indictment for failure 
to provide moral] training, are wholly inaccurate when brought 
against the public school system. When they do not spring 
from prejudice, they take their rise from careless observation 
or from mistake in estimating the meaning of the facts studied, 
and from consequent wrong deduction. Unfortunately, some 
teachers have really given away their case to the contrary by 
trying to produce text-books of ethic, to be used in schools— 
an effort which is tantamount to admitting that there is a 
deficiency to be supplied, even as critics claim. But no such 
admission is to be made ; and if there were, the publication of 
text-books is ne way to meet it. For one thing, the course of 
studies in most public schools is already quite full enough ; 
and in the next place, morality is no more to be taught by rote 
and from a book than is football. It is a thing to be practised, 
to be lived, not to be given in a recitation. 


But, apart from the uselessness, text-books of ethic are 
superfluous in our public school system. It can be safely 


maintained that the system isan immense moral power in the 
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community, and one that will grow greater yet. There may be no 
formulation of rules of conduct or precepts of morals, but there 
is what is better, a moral atmosphere for the child to live in, 
from which his life is built up unconsciously as a tree from the 
air. It is not said that the public schools.are incapable of im- 
provement as a moral force and means to inculcate principles 
of right living: it 7s asserted that they do provide the moral 
training needful for good citizenship, and will do so increas- 
ingly. 

The question is not one of religion, which has many phases, 
while morality is one andindivisible. Religious belief is purely 
a matter that concerns the individual, and is to be left to the 
individual conscience. Right conduct is the goal of all religions, 
is the product of any one of them when duly observed, and 
for purposes of good citizenship it is the end not the means 
that is important. So it is not surprising that we find that 
our school system ‘‘makes for righteousness” by _ indirect 
means, for the most part. In the first place, the very system 
itself, the mere mechanical working, with all that is connoted 
by discipline, is moral in its tendency. The function of 
school government is training the pupil in habits of self-con 
trol, to the end that he may be self-governing in conduct. The 
whole aim of the school is to turn what are at first desultory acts 
into fixed habits, so that at last virtue becomes instinctive, the end 
of the most perfect moral training, as Aristotle would tell us. 
Moreover, this fixed habit of virtue presupposes training of the 
will, with all that that implies of self-denial, subordination of 
present to future good, resistance to temptation, in short, that 
conflict of inclination with duty which, voluntary fought out to 
a successful issue, makes virtue itself. It is superfluous to 
point out how school discipline fosters this, why, the simple 
excellence of regularity and punctuality, in the wide sense of 
the latter, are themselves enough to ensure such training, if 
rightly enforced ! 

These are excellences which any school might give ; but the 
public schools foster virtues that no other system strengthens 
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so much, and thosg of the most important. The trend of our 
times to combination in production has been already noticed, 
and the combination of effort which the organization of our 
public schools makes imperative, is at least in harmony with 
the age, and affords a valuable preparation for the virtues 
necessary in the pursuits of afterlife. But what is most im- 
portant, the public school, drawn from all classes and conditions, 
is itself a foretaste of social life in itsreality. Allin the school, 
as in the community, have equal rights and privileges ; the 
school is an epitome of society, under a paternal government. 
Hence the civic virtues, forbearance, justice, obedience to 
authority, are drawn in as the breath of school life. And with 
them the social graces of kindness, courtesy, and the altruistic 
virtues are involved, for the school is society, a community 
with an end and interests common to every one. 

Nor is this all. The studies of our public schools are indirect 
but powerful means of moral training. Of course, character 
in the teacher is the prime requisite in this and throughout. 
No brilliance of acquirements can outweigh the solid worth of 
character in the one who governs and influences. It is some- 
thing which is more and more taken into account by those in 
whose hands the power of appointment lies, and increasingly 
so, though we have a long way to go yet, and the teachers 
themselves must constantly recognize the need of broad out- 
look, of self-preparation and watchfulness, above all, recognize 
the potency of their influence as a formative element in 
character, and their consequent need of high ideal and dutiful- 
ness and veraciousness of living. 

But teachers who feel thus will find means to develop the 
pupil's moral sense in as many ways as there are branches of 
study. Whether the good and the beautiful be identical or 
not, it must be admitted that the studies dealing with harmony 
and color and form can have great moral influence. At least 
the constant effort after the ideal, and the constant preference 
for the best even to the good, will afford an analogy which 


chiidhood’s quick mind will readily draw. Even if it is not 
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true that to quicken the esthetic is to quicken the moral 
sense, art, especially music, and song in chief, gives a vehicle 
by which to convey inspiration and incentive most power- 
fully. 

Again, in the two great studies of literature and histury, not 
only indirect but even direct moral impulse can be brought to 
bear on the pupil. Whether inancient or in modern languages 
there is ample supply of all that is inspiring, and elevating, 
and directly productive of a quickened sense of right and 
wrong. He who has to work with literature, ‘‘the great 
thoughts of noble men set down in fitting and beautiful lan- 
guage,” cannot complain that, in having to teach morals with 
only his usual tools, he has to make bricks without straw. In 
history, too, we have the most powerful agent possible in edu- 
cation. Here we have the appeal to experience in the life of 
the individual and of the society, very object lessons in morality, 
evidence that Righteousness exalteth a nation. For, while 
we cannot show Justice always overtaking the particular 
criminal, we can always show it overtaking the crime, as when 
a Verres goes almost scot free, but has helped bring down the 
Roman oligarchy in utter ruin. That sin brings recompense 
in its train, and that the sinner dies, is the one great lesson 
of history. And so from friend and foe, from hero and villain 
alike we can learn—/as est et at hoste doceri,—without much 
fear that examples of successful villany will incite our youth to 
follow them. 

Meanwhile, for Physical Science, seemingly the most in- 
tractable for our purpose, and for mathematics as subsidiary to 
Physics, we can also find much moral use. The absolutely 
certain sequence of effect from cause, the irresistible action 
of law, the perfect orderliness of the universe are at least ideas 
training and habituating the mind to conceptions not foreign 
to morality. It was not for nothing that Plato disappointed 
his neophytes in philosophy by setting them to mathematics 
instead of metaphysical speculation. 

However, our ultimate proof of the moral effect of our 
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public schools is in the nation itself. Despite anarchists, 
society is not yet to be despaired of ; and if we can rightly say, 
as we may, that our age and our nation are making for higher 
ideals, and purer living, for all that we mean by righteousness, 
then not only cannot the great public system be a corrupting 
influence, but it must be an active, powerful moral agent, whose 
best results are yet to be seen. And inspite of its yet being 
perfectable, in spite of its offering many hard problems for 
solution, a great moral agent many believe it to be. 
Buchanan Ryley 
Late Senior Scholar, Exeter Coll., Oxford: Teacher of Anct. 
Langs. and Hist., Colo. Springs High School, Colo. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
Part I 


The thoughtful man looks upon the past with respect, upon 
the present with both satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and to- 
ward the future, as the case may be, with hope or with de- 
spair. 

In the past, the American high school has been not a pro- 
duct of the college reaching downward, but of the public schools 
reaching upward. In many States the public system of educa- 
tion has reached still farther upward, and we find the State 
University an integral part of a grand system, extending from 
the primary grades through the secondary school—the high 
school—to higher institutions of learning. Yet in the past the 
independence of every intermediate system of schools in this 
great whole was as unquestioned as that of the most advanced 
institution. Each system did its best for intellectual develop- 
ment on the broadest lines, and no right of the more advanced 
to dominate the less advanced was either asserted or volunta- 
rily admitted. The gloriously Greek, the great American, idea 
of free development, as contradistinct to the European or Ro- 


* Paper read before the Secondary Department of the N. E. A., Asbury Park, July 
1894. 
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man idea of autocratic regulation of the entire educational sys- 
tem, ruled with practically no opposition. 

In the present there is found a new influence at work, which 
with, I hope, no likelihood of giving offence, I may call the 
trans-oceanic influence. Many of our educators who abrbad 
or at home, have studied the foreign, and more especially the 
German schools, have become dissatisfied with the American 
system. These are more and more insistently advocating a 
complete co-ordination of the free public schools and the cor- 
porate pay (often very high pay) schools and colleges. The 
Report of the Committee of Ten, which I must here reluctantly 
pass by with mere mention, is by some people considered a 
partial application of the trans-oceanic idea to our public 
school system. Before we can intelligently pronounce upon 
the probable advantage or disadvantage that would result from 
the adoption of the trans-oceanic system, we must have clearly 
in view the present status and condition of the American High 
School. 

When it was found that many children would, if public facili- 
ties were afforded, continue their school work up to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, the high school was established. Prepara- 
tion of pupils for higher institutions, other than those which 
would admit on certificate high school graduates of good stand- 
ing, was an afterthought. There is no trace of this in the orig- 
inal plan : in most high schools preparation for college, adapted 
to the requirements for admission, is a feature of recent intro- 
duction. The main function of the high school never has been, 
and is not now, to satisfy the arbitrary requirements for admis- 
sion to particular colleges, nor to conform to the preparation 
desired less specifically by colleges in general. I believe that 
the province of the American High School has been, is now, 
and ought to continue to be, the strengthening and broadening, 
to the greatest possible degree, of its pupils, irrespective of 
probable destination in life. High School graduates should be 
men to vote, and women to vote or influence votes, who have 
learned those lessons of history and of philosophy which teach 
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the inevitable conditions of our existence, —who have made that 
acquaintance with the problems of the past and of the present 
which alone saves from the pitfall of fanaticism. More of this 
later, for we are now considering the actual condition of the 
high school. 

The introduction of a college preparatory course, arranged 
to meet the requirements of the ordinary college, necessarily 
hampered the freedom of the general course. With a limited 
number of teachers, acompromise was necessary. Some stud- 
ies of the general course-—Latin, for instance—were confined 
to the texts and portions of texts required by the college. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘college class” was compelled to study 
physics, which is not absolutely required by any college, and 
was also forced to devote to an extensive course in English Lit- 
erature energy which, in view of the coming college work, 
might better be given to direct college preparatory work and to 
much needed reviews. Also, in a more subtle manner, the col- 
lege preparatory course has tended to limit the scope of work 
in the high school by creating an assumption that it is not the 
business of the high school to touch subjects of study claimed 
by the colleges as their exclusive property. I am inclined to 
trace to this source the lack of spirit in the work of the general 
course which hag appeared to the public as indicating the de- 
cadence of the high school. The restless desire on the part of 
school officers to change the course of study is a natural conse- 
quence of shaken public confidence in the vitality of the 
schools. 

In other words, we have come to an era of change in the 
history of the American High School. Much depends upon the 
wisdom or unwisdom which may chararacterize the changes 
which will undoubtedly be made. Let us examine the ele- 
ments which will determine the result. 

I may be wrong, but I consider those who would tack tech- 
nical training to the high school, enemies both of technical and 
of liberal education. I believe that both schemes of mind 
moulding are injured by being forced into conjunction when 
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both have important fields widely sundered in their very na- 
ture. 

There are at present formed, or at least forming, among 
those who wish to be friends of the high school of liberal aim, 
two parties, with principles in their nature antagonistic. The 
one clings to the idea of the independent high school. It boldly 
stands for a broad course, which shall lay the foundation— 
supply the rudimentary data—of the greatest practicable num- 
ber of liberal studies, defining liberal studies as those which 
‘‘regard rather intellectual improvement than the necessity of 
subsistence.” Each subject shall be developed to an extent 
determined by two requirements,—that a lasting impression 
shall be made upon the mind, and that other studies of the 
course shall not be cramped. This party has for its watchword : 
‘‘The best equipment for living” and ‘* The greatest good to 
the greatest number.” Preparation for colleges that will not 
open their doors to high school graduates is relegated to a sep- 
arate and, so far as possible, distinct department. The broad 
minded and patriotic members of this party fervently desire 
that all pupils so endowed and so situated as to make it ad- 
visible, should pursue their studies beyond the high schvol. 
They feel that as many colleges do now, more still will do 
hereafter, and that the graduates of good high schools will one 
day be welcomed without question in all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land. Meanwhile they would make the college 
preparatory course as efficient as the most earnest effort can 
accomplish. They make their stand upon the interests of that 
large majority of pupils who have no intention of going beyond 
the high school. They would provide for the two or three, 
whose intention might in some way be altered, by special as- 
sistance in and out of school hours until they could adapt them- 
selves to the college course. Every pupil, they believe,should 
be encouraged to aim at the highest degree of culture attainable. 

_They smile at the new notion that all studies are of equal edu- 
cational value as being from experience false. It is also slyly 


suggested that, even if this notion were not false, it would be 
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no argument for the exclusion of political economy and mental 
and moral philosophy. 

In a meeting of the Council, Prof. Wheeler said that the 
colleges represent great vested interests, and are here to stay; 
that he is opposed to the German dualism of Gymnasium and 
University, and in favor of a ¢rza/ism—high school, college, 
university; that the colleges turn out the men who have been 
of great value—men of strong purpose grounded upon good 
training. All this is undoubtedly true of the college, and all 
honor to that institution ; but there is another consideration. 
Both he and Prof. King dodge the question as to which college 
or set of colleges shall determine the high school course ; for 
there is a wonderful difference, as every college prepara- 
tory teacher knows to his cost, in the requirements of colleges. 
Would it not be well, say the defenders of the high school in- 
dependence, for the colleges to come together and co-ordinate 
themselves before they attempt to co-ordinate the high schools ? 

The other party—the party of the trans-oceanic idea— 
would so order the high school as to make it dovetail into a 
system which, with the jealously exclusive college, should af- 
ford a liberal education, and without the college an education 
absolutely curtailed of certain branches of liberal study. The 
aggressive members of this party hold that certain subjects PER 
sE belong to the high school work, and that others may be 
taught incidentally, but must not appear as regular separate 
studies. ‘*A few things thoroughly” and the ‘‘ codrdination 
of the high school with the college” are their watchwords. 
Upon examination, the ‘few things” are found to be those 
traditionally required as foundation for college work or gradu- 
ally being introduced as college requirements. They speak of 
schools* called gymnasial in Germany, secondary in France, 
and preparatory in America,” and would include the high 
schools in this class. The independently developed American 
high school has, in their view, no ground for existence, and is 


simply the product of the necessarily chaotic conditions of a 


Dr. J.C Mackenzie in School Review. 
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new country. Such, in brief, is the attitude of the two high 
school parties. 

If there is one important change advocated by members of 
both parties, it is that of the addition of two years to the tradi- 
tional four years high school course. Supporters of this idea 
propose that the high school shall receive pupils two years 
sarlier. It is argued that both the languages and the sciences 
would benefit by this change, which means nothing more than 
the introduction of certain studies at an earlier stage in the 
child’s school course. 

The battle is on between the two high school parties. That 
deceitful period of proposed compromise, of honeyed, hollow 
protestations that each party is faithfully considering the inter- 
ests of the other, will soon pass. In one camp or the other 
the combatants will face each other ‘‘to do or die.” It would 
be foolish to claim that all the right is with the one side or 
with the other; but I here put myself on record as a private in 
the ranks of the Independent American High School, prepar- 
ing pupils for any college, however difficult of entrance, 
through a college course, and giving to those who are not go- 
ing to college all the liberal study practicable. I believe that 
the needed impulse will come through thought-inspiring work, 
work which will force the teacher to draw out the pupils’ minds 
uponthe broad platform of human interests, there to wrestle 
with them and make them their own in the great cause of relig- 
ion, patriotism, and humanity. Cut and dried, mere salary 
earning work, if it exists, will cease, just as the slavish conserv- 
atism of a foreign aristocratic government disappears in the 
free air of America. The signs are appearing. Mr. Morgan, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati schools, is about to introduce 
‘‘thought periods” into the course of the lower schools. 
These periods are to displace mechanical work, and in them it 
will be the duty of the teachers to induce their pupils to make 
synthetic use of the material acquired in their formal recita- 
tions. It is in the air that mechanical drudgery in preparing 
for examinations upon lengthy and spiritless courses will give 
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way for vital work. The demand is for lesser amount of re- 
quired work, and forenrichment. The exertion of moral force, 
as well as the skillful employment of drill, must find place in 
every recitation. It makes no difference whether a course 
comes under the head of Information Courses or under that of 
Training Courses, so long as it fits properly intoa well rounded 
whole. Character building is the real object. The ethical ele- 
ment must not be absent from anything taught, and the natural 
development asto subjects must be allowed. Nosubject should 
be excluded as a subject, but simply because it is not reached 
specifically in the development of the child’s mental and moral 
powers within high school years. The testimony of actual ex- 
perience is here both sole evidence and cenclusive evideuce, 
and no A PRIORI conclusion is of value. 

The teachers are ready and willing to make a noble response 
to this demand that they give greater prominence to the ethical 
element, and we shall soon find none who are merely drill 
masters on so many pages of U. S. School regulations, but all 
will be ministers of light, teaching to the young those things, 


‘the knowledge of which continues in heaven.” 


HOW THE HIGH SCHOOL MAY ADVANCE 
PATRIOTISM 


Part II 


Alarmists are beginning to cry aloud that patriotism is de- 
clining in our precious native land. It is probably true that 
the era of buoyant, boasting patriotism is forever past, but of 
calm and, if necessary, obstinately resistant patriotism, there 
certainly is no lack. Yet the first indication of a decline of 
patriotism should be watched for as Elizabeth’s scout-ships 
watched for the Spanish Armada, and every resource should be 
strained to prove that the lion of patriotic love but seemed to 
drowse. Defeat at the hands of a foreign foe may be borne 
with fortitude, and prove a blessing in disguise. Curtailed in 
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territory and population, a nation may shine as amore brilliant 
light for the very concentration of its rays. The slow decay 


which follows the decline of patriotism in the heart of a people 
is an unmitigated calamity—a deadly disease, which, unless 
arrested at a very early stage, means certain and miserable 
death. In any case, prevention is better than cure : the Ameri- 
can High School should be an agency preventive of a 
decline of patriotism. In two or at least three years, its 
male graduates will be voters. In time, its female graduates 
will be sisters, wives, mothers of voters. Their free education 
affords concrete evidence of their country’s love for them ; 
they are of anage at once plastic and rational, both enthusias- 
tic and deliberate. What a glorious opportunity to inculcate 
yes, stamp in!—a sense of reverence, obligation, and love! 
Work from this vantage ground. Speak often, also, of the 
glorious past, the bold working out of our nation’s destiny in 
the face of Europe’s contempt, and our own poverty of every- 
thing except hope and pluck. Boldly teach that there is no 
fairer, happier land than ours; that no foreign foe would so 
much as think of invading our boundaries, while the traitor 
within carries the halter about his neck. Keep the flag in 
view and do it reverence. 

Herbart taught that the conception of duty arises from the 
existence of hindrances to the attainment of virtue. Let 
every pupil therefore know that there are many things threat- 
ening the prosperity and happiness of our country—that its fu- 


ture depends upon the unselfish and patient devotion of true 


Americans. It is possible to shadow forth these things with- 


out going into political questions. Endeavor to make it a boy's 


or girl’s ambition in some way to serve his fellow countrymen, 


as the surest way to induce him toservehiscountry. In show- 


ing him the clouds, never forget to point out the ever-present 


glimmer of the silver lining. The little candles of good deeds 


still shine in the dark room of the threatening present. 


Military organizations may be made of great assistance in 


this work of advancing patriotism, or, as I prefer, in prevent- 
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ing its decline. Future war is not necessarily symbolized in 
these organizations ; rather, -the necessary wars of the past and 
a present determination to rally round the flag, whether threat- 
ened by the weaker foe of violence, or by the stronger foe of 
anarchism and social discontent. Singing of national airs, 
accompanied by short patriotic addresses, should, I think, fre- 
quently form a part of the school exercises. More than all, 
however, each teacher should feel it his duty, as occasion of- 
fers in the multitudinous incidents of school life, to set vibrat- 
ing the chord of native love and pride. When the high school 
teachers are once impressed with the need of their help in pre- 
venting a possible decline in patriotism, they will not be called 
twice. If any one thinks that he sees signs of declining pa- 
triotism, let him sound the call. If it is seconded by the pub- 
lic, increased activity in this direction will at once appear. 
The high school teachers of America are not eye-servants. I 
believe that there is not one of them, man or woman, in this 
broad land, who is not ready todo yoeman’s work in our coun- 
try’s service, teaching love for her, voting for her best interests, 
nursing her sick and wounded ; if necessary, dying for her. 
J. Remsen Bishop 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited and accented with illus- 
trations of English Life in Chaucer’s time. By JoHN SAuN- 
pERS. New and Revised Edition. London: Macmillan & 

Co. 


To make Chaucer as popular and as widely read as Spenser, 
Milton, or Dryden, is certainly an end to be devoutly wished 
for by every true lover of the best in English literature. More 
than this, it is perhaps useless to expect, and there are doubt- 
less many who would contend, that even so much as this is 
an impracticable vision. Various attitudes have been held 
toward the question. Some seem to prefer that Chaucer shall 
be kept shrouded from the gaze of the common vulgar as a 
sort of esoteric literary treasure. Others, at all costs, would 
translate his antiquated English into our modern forms of 
speech for the sake of giving him a wider hearing. Both of 
these attitudes are to be deprecated as extreme. The beauty 
and power of Chaucer should not be evaporated, as they must 
largely be by any translation. On the other hand, if the way 
to him can be made plainer without any essential loss, we may 
be willing to sacrifice something of scholarly precision. Leave 
to the student his accurate texts, and encourage all who can to 
know Chaucer in this form; but let not any spirit of literary 
exclusiveness magnify non-essentials into inseparable obstacles 
to a wider reading of the great poet. Let us consider what 
would be the result if Shakespeare were presented only ‘‘ ac- 
cording to the True Original Copies.” 

The work before us is a new, and so far as we are aware, a 
unique attempt at the popularization of Chaucer. The author 
has wisely pointed out the limitations of the older method of a 
translation in verse or prose. The great names of Dryden, 
Pope, and Wordsworth, are sufficient evidence of the futility of 
poetical translation; and prose can never embody the subtler 
and more beautiful effects of poetry. The author's ideal is 
that Chaucer's poetry should be ‘‘ presented in its own complete 
form, with a modernized spelling, and an accented pronuncia- 
tion,” together with a reasonably full glossary at the bottom of 
the page. He does not attempt to realize this ideal fully, 
because it seems to him that, under present conditions, such 
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books ‘‘ attract neither the student nor the general reader,” 
being ‘‘ too lax for the one—too irksome for the other.” In 
the meantime, he effects a compromise. 

The method of presentation being granted, the plan of the 
book is admirable. The author first considers the Prologue, 
and in successive sections discusses the Tabard Inn, Chivalry, 
Religion, Professional Men, Trade and Commerce. This gives 
him an opportunity to consider the various characters, each in 
relation to his own department of life, and also to present 
many interesting facts and illustrations in regard to the life 
and society of the age. Thenthe Tales are taken up. ‘* In- 
convenient or difficult passages” are translated into simple 
prose ; but so far as possible, Chaucer’s own language is pre- 
sented in modernized and accented form with annotations. 
The whole is concluded with some brief but interesting ‘‘ Re- 
marks” upon Chaucer's labors and influence. The value of 
the work is greatly enhanced by the addition of the illustra- 
tions from the Ellesmere manuscript. 

Such a book ought to do a real service. It certainly will do 
so if it shall accomplish in any degree the author's purpose of 
leading the reader to the point where he can appreciate the 
reading of Chaucer either in modified or original form. The 
book is to be commended to serious readers of literature, and 
to literary students. Not impossibly, the more scholarly 


worker may find something of interest and profit. 
Colgate University WW. H. Crawshaw 


The German Universities. Their Character and Historical 
Development. By FREDERICK PAULSEN. Authorized trans- 
lation by EpwARD DELAVAN Perry, with an Introduction by 
NICHOLAS MurrRAY BUTLER. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The German Universities! The phrase still has a magic 
charm for American ears, a charm it will not soon lose. What 
scholar in the United States who has not been within their sa- 
cred precints, or dreamed of going, or is now dreaming, or soon 
will dream, of Géttingen, or Heidelberg, Leipsic or Berlin? We 
may skirmish around the outer courts of the temple of peda- 
gogy, but they only enter the holy of holies who go to Jena, 
and the mystery of what they see there stil] remains. 

Professor Paulsen’s work was composed asa part of Ger- 
many’s contribution toour own Columbian Exposition. It was 
worthy of the author and of the occasion, but it is safe to say 
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that few, even of those most interested in the Educational ex- 
hibit, read it at Chicago. The translator has done grand ser- 
vice in giving so admirable a work to a larger public. If one 
dared be critical of the translation, the worst that could be 
said is that it is so well done. In describing the German Uni- 
versities, Professor Paulsen dwells on their general character 
and on their historical development. The inseparable con- 
nection that exists in Germany between the Universities and 
the social and even political life of the country is splendidly 
brought out. The special characteristic of the German Uni- 
versity professor, that he must be and is a scientific investiga- 
tor, is made clear, especially by comparison with English Uni- 
versities. ‘‘In Oxford and Cambridge there are admirable 
scholars, yet no one would call the English Universities the rep- 
resentation of the scientific work of the nation. In Ger- 
many, on the contrary, the presumption is justified that all 
University teachers are scientific investigators, that all who are, 
strictly speaking, scholars, are University professors. When, 
in Germany, we speak of a great scholar, the question soon 
follows: At what University is he?” The merits of the Ger- 
man lecture system were never more admirably presented than 
by Professor Paulsen. His work is admirable, written in the 
true German way, quiet, philosophical, withal most interesting, 
and in the field invaluable and indispensable. The introduc- 
tion by Dr. Butler contains a clear and incisive statement 
of the ideal of an American University, and makes ‘by no 
means the least interesting and valuable part of the book. 
C. H. Thurber 


The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, by 
GeorcE H. Martin, D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
‘International Education Series. ) 


It is a patent of nobility for a pedagogical work to be ad- 
mitted to the International Education Series, which, under the 
wise editorship of Dr. Commissioner Harris, has maintained 
so marvellously high a standard. Any reasonably good book 
on the school system of Massachusetts would be entitled to a 
choice place in a library on education, for no matter how 
highly we may think of the schools of our own State—wows 
autres who are not so fortunate to belong to the Bay State— 
we still have profound respect for the schools of the Puritans. 
Educational history in Massachusetts goes back further than 
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in any other State, and, we may as well add, between ourselves, 
and not for publication,—that it goes forward further, too. Not 
belonging to Massachusetts, we might say that with regret, but 
the truth must now and then be told and, after all, Massachu- 
setts belongs to the whole country in a peculiar way, and the in- 
fluence of Massachusetts on other commonwealths in school mat- 
ters has been very great, comparable indeed to the influence of 
Prussia among the States that compose the German Empire. 
The salient points in the history are clearly presented in the edi- 
tor’s preface by Dr. Harris. He states that the total amount of 
school education that each inhabitant of Massachusetts is re- 
ceiving on an average, is nearly seven years of three hundred 
days each, while the average schooling given each citizen in 
the whole nation is only four and three-tenths of such years, 
while her citizens get nearly twice the national average amount 
of education, her wealth-producing power as compared with 
other states stands almost in the same ratio, namely (in 1885), 
at seventy-three cents per day for each man, woman, and child, 
while the average for the whole nation was only forty cents. 
Mr. Martin gives the following steps in the progress of Mas- 
sachusetts’ education : (1) Compulsory teaching ; (2) compuls- 
ory schools; (3) compulsory certificating of teachers; (4 
compulsory supervision; (5) compulsory school attendance. 
A most interesting part of the volume is devoted to the life 
and work of Horace Mann, truly one of the Great Educators, 
and one whose high ideal, noble sacrifice, and lasting achieve- 
ments cannot be too well known to American teachers. The 
work is interestingly written and deserves well of the reading 
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Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. By Lavra 
Jounson Wy Lik. Ginn & Co., Boston. pp. Price 
$1.10. 


This is an important contribution to asubject which has been 
too much néglected in the past. These studies bear on the 
surface many evidences of wide reading and careful thinking. 
It is also particularly worthy of note that the reading of the 
author has been widely extended, not only in English literature, 
its highways and bypaths, but also in French and German lit- 
erature, without which it is impossible to understand, in any 
but a superficial way, the history and development of the litera- 
ture of England. For these and other reasons, it seems to me 
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that both the author is to be congratulated on so serious and 
methodical an attempt, and the university which has conferred 
the degree of doctor of philosophy upon the writer and borne 
the expense of publishing this thesis. 

The little volume consists of four studies. The first deals 
with the criticism of Dryden, its sources and its character, and 
the establishment of classicism in England. Part two is called 
the ‘*‘ Evolution out of Classicism,” discussing the continued 
influence of France on England, the renewed interest in Greek 
art and learning, and the growth of the romantic spirit which 
took the place of classicism. In the third study Miss Wylie dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ German Sources of Coleridge’s Criticism,” or bet- 
ter, German criticism itself as exemplified by Lessing, Winkel- 
mann, Herder, Goethe, andSchiller. The last study is devoted 
to Coleridge himself, to the early influence of Bowles and 
Wordsworth, the later influence of German philosophy, and to 
Coleridge’s application of his principles. 

The chapters are closely written and the thesis will require 
more than a single reading for its full appreciation. This is 
owing, not to any lack of clearness in style, but to the number 
and extent of the writings upon which the numerous generali- 
zations of the author are based. If there is any criticism to 
be made on this able monograph, it is that the conclusions 
might well have been summarized in a short concluding chap- 
ter. This is not, however, so much criticism as a wish to 
which the reviewer feels like giving expression. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 

Cornell University 


English Grammar. By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass., and THoMAs METCALF, Illinois State 
Normal University. American Book Company. ; 


Among the many texts on the science of the English lan- 
guage, recently published, the Metcalf Grammar is bound to 
take a prominent place. It is constructed upon the inductive 
principle, but is not so extremly inductive as to be tiresome. 
The child is allowed the satisfaction of discovery, but is led 
to it with very careful guidance. The authors realize that 
there are some principles that must be enunciated, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

The gradation of principles is unique and excellent. The 
pupil is introduced at first only to the simplest facts concern- 
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ing the parts of speech, the treatment of difficulties being post- 
poned until familiarity with the subject has made their com- 
prehension possible. Strict classification is sacrificed to the 
more important matter of careful gradation. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first undertakes 
to lead the pupil to understand the principal construction of 
sentences and study the uses of words as parts of speech. In 
the second part, the student’s attention is called to the extent 
and use of inflection, while the third part treats mostly of 
analysis, and contains many carefully selected séntences, illus- 
trating almost every peculiarity of construction. 

The work is eminently practical and will be found helpful 
wherever used. 

W. Smith 

Colgate Academy 


Herbart and the Herbartians. By CHARLES DEGARMO, N. Y. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 


This, the latest volume in the Great Educators series, is the 
one that has greatest immediate interest. It treats of ques- 
tions that not only are burning, but are getting hotter and hotter 
all the time. Outside an inner circle of Herbartians, and a 
very small and select inner circle, too, not much has been 


known in this country about Herbart, and, to tell all the truth, 
few have cared to know, until recently. But the members of 
this little circle of the elect have been persistent and even ob- 
streperous ; they have urged their views in season and out of 
season; certain that they had the truth in their possession, they 
have laughed at criticism and been laughed at with equanimity. 
Now those who came to scorn are remaining to pray. 

Few have the time or inclination to go into the extensive 
German literature on Herbart for themselves. For the many 
who cannot do this, and who yet wish to know something of 
this new and vigorous school, President DeGarmo’s work is 
simply indispensable. There is nothing to take its place. The 
standpoint is that of a hearty partisan—the author is never 
slow in letting it be known which side of any question is his 
side. The work is divided into three parts. Part first con- 
tains a brief outline of Herbart’s life, with an outline of those 
features of his psychology and philosophy that have a peda- 
gogical bearing. This latter is as clear and simple as well can 
be, but after all does not amount to predigested food. The 
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second part is devoted to the extension and development of 
Herbart’s ideas in Germany, for the Herbartian system did not 
spring Minerva-like full panoplied from the brain of its founder. 
In this part of Dr. DeGarmo’s exposition the average reader 
will have probably his first chance to get some notion of the 
distinction between the work and the schools of Stoy and Zil- 
ler. The contributions of Rein and Lange also receive 
attention. The concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion 
of Herbartian ideas in America, by which is probably meant 
the United States. 

The reader of this work cannot fail to gain a good concep- 
tion of the aims, purposes and methods of that school of ped- 
agogical thought that takes its start from Herbart. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of the merits of this school, we can- 
not fail to acknowledge that its influence is on the increase. 
Even those who cannot agree with all its doctrines ought to be 
glad toown that its influence for good has already been strongly 
felt, especially in the primary grades. 


lirst Latin Reader, including Principles of Syntax and Exer- 
cises for Translation. By JARED W.Scupper, A. M., Latin 
Master in the Albany Academy. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1895. pp. xi. 284. 


This is a new introductory Latin book, called a Reader, be- 
cause after a few lessons all the Latin exercises to be read con- 
sist of connected passages. The simple stories are based upon 
Roman mythology, history, and life. It is claimed that this 
will add immediate interest and profit to the pupil’s work and 
show the use to which the grammatical knowledge is put. The 
English sentences to be turned into Latin are based upor the 
Latin story, which. furnishes at once the vocabulary and the 
model. A novel feature is found in a series of exercises con- 
sisting of Latin questions, the answers to which must be based 
upon the information furnished in the Latin stories. At the 


proper time passages for sight-reading are added to the lessons. 
Thus much is made of reading and using the language. 

The forms of etymology are brought in gradually and care- 
fully through the book and the steps in the advance in syntax 
are simple. The observations upon the new matter and the 
explanations of grammar will be found helpful to the pupil and 
perhaps also the English questions at the end of each lesson. 
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They will, however, be probably left alone, unless followed up 
by the work of the teacher. The tables of declension and 
conjugation at the end of the book afford opportunity for refer- 
ence and drill. The vocabulary contains nearly two thousand 
words, not too large a number when obtained by reading. 

The book should not be followed by Caesar, but by Viri 
Romae, Eutropius, or othereasy Latin. It seems hardly neces- 
sary that the rules of syntax should have been numbered, 
brought in as they are as occasion required. They would pre- 
sent a curious combination if arranged in order of number. 
Names or topics might have been given to them. The book 
appears very attractive. Its success as a text-book must be 
determined by trial. 

T. Peck 

High School, Providence, R. /. 


Studics tn American Education. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
Ph. D.; pp. vi. 150. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1895. 


Many a lad has been puzzled by the question: How many 
are four apples and three pears ? A somewhat similar difficulty 
must have come upon Professor Hart when he sought a com- 
mon link by which to unite the six miscellaneous magazine 
articles which appear in this volume. Professor Hart finds 
his defence in his educational ‘‘ credo,” which he announces in 
the preface. ‘* That education is substantially one from 
beginning to end, so that the same or similar methods may be 
applied throughout, and that teachers of every grade and 
subject have a common interest, and may learn from each 
other.” We recognize the first part as a phrase often on the 
lips: of President Eliot, and one which is particularly unfortu- 
nate, since it supports a great truth, that education should be 
a unit, by a false claim, that method should be the same or 
similar from the Kindergarten to the University. No one 
doubts, however, that there are certain principles underlying 
all proper method, and so, if we go deep enough, there is no 
doubt that Professor Hart can find the thread which connects 
his essays beginning with: ‘‘Has the Teacher a Profession ?” 
passing through ** Reform inthe Grammar Schools,” and ‘* How 
to Teach History in Secondary Schools,” and ending with 
‘“The Status of Athletics in American Colleges.” Taken 
together they would form an excellent number for any educa- 
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tional magazine, and have just about as much connection as. 
such articles usually have. 

As for the essays themselves, however, only words of praise 
ought to be spoken. The style is clear, concise, active, enliv- 
ened by apt illustrations ; ‘‘ breezy ° may perhaps be the word. 
The thought is practical and clear-headed, as Professor Hart 
always is, and the essays themselves have been ** brought 
down to date.” It is a promising sign of the times that the 
college professor is busying himself with education and _ its 
problems ; not simply propounding theories and giving advice, 
but taking a vigorous hand in the solution of practical ques- 
tions, as Professor Hart is doing in Cambridge. And this is what 
gives especial weight to words from Professor Hart, even if 
they show a tendency to spread over a somewhat wide field as 
beginnings in any field of science or art always do. 

We venture to predict that while one who begins to read to- 
day will scarcely stop until the end, these essays will have a 
deeper interest in future days, in view of what Professor 
Hart will say and do in the cause of education in time to 
come. W. B. Jacobs 

High School, Providence, R. 1. 


NOTES 


The appearance of a new literary journal, backed by a well-known firm of 
publishers, is anevent. We have received the first three numbers of 7he Book- 
man (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., #1.50), and they certainly justify a lively in- 
terest in the future issues. The second number contains no less than four 
contributions from members of the faculty of Columbia College. If this in- 
dicates that the magazine is to be in some large degree representative of 
Columbia’s literary scholarship, no one will think the less of it for that. Cer- 
tainly the new venture deserves success. 

A new edition of The Philosophy of Teaching by Arnold Tompkins (Ginn 
& Co.) omits the chapter on school management of the former edition, the 
author expressing the hope of giving that phase of pedagogic work adequate 
treatment in a separate volume. Mr. Tompkins takes high ground at once 
in his introduction. ‘‘I feel moved,” he says, *‘to show how helpful in prac- 
tice, daily and hourly, are the universal principles which philosophy an- 
nounces.”” The work is richly suggestive, but it is by no means milk for 
pedagogical babes. The author’s ideas seem to us sound, if sometimes a lit- 
tle tinged with transcendentalism. 

As instruments of popular education public libraries certainly rank nex 
to public schools, and both are indispensable. More than a techinal in- 
terest for librarians only thus attaches to the attractive little volume on Pxd- 
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lic Libraries in America, by the accomplished librarian of Amherst College, 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher, in the Columbian Knowledge Series. For a very large 
number of people who have the care of small libraries, especially school 
libraries, this work, with its simple, practical account of the care of books 
and their proper marshalling on shelves will prove of indispensable utility. 
The larger number who have a private library, small or great, will also read 
these pages with lively interest. The more one with any love for books and 
interest in their habits reads Mr. Fletcher’s pages the more reluctant one grows 
to lay down the book without finishing it. Not only does the book describe 
the library, and give ample directions for its management, but it also con- 
tains a collection of statistical information that is unique. Several good 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume, that of the interior of 
the library of the University of Leyden in 1600 being especially good. 


Many teachers who have opportunity to read with their classes a consider- 
able amount of Chaucer will welcome Prof Skeat’s edition of The House 
of Fame. That it is scholarly and critical, a work for the accurate student, 
goes without saying. The notes and vocabulary are good, though not volu- 
minous. ‘Che introduction compresses into six pages a large amount of in- 
formation in regard to authorship, date, foreign influences, metre, imitations, 
authorities, etc. The two pages on the defects of the Fairfax manuscript, 
mode of correcting false readings, and possible additions to the notes, will be 
more appreciated by the scholarly teacher than by the ordinary student. 
There is no grammatical introduction; but this is not likely to be missed, 
since The House of Fame will seldom or never be the first work of Chaucer 
taken up for study. One is tempted to wish that editions of Chaucer might 
sometimes give us helps to purely literary study, as well as helps linguistic 
and historical. 


The first meeting of the Academic Principals of New Hampshire will be 
held at Tilton on May 16th, 17th, and 18th. An admirable programme has 
been arranged, and a notable gathering is certain. The permanent organi- 
zation of the secondary teachers of New Hampshire is another step in the right 
direction. Principal Elmer E. French, of McGraw Institute, has taken the 
initiative in the movement. 


The programme for the General Sessions of the National Educational 
Association, which is to meet at Denver, July 9-12, has bee: made public, 
and leaves no possible doubt that the meeting will be one of great interest 
and value. The programme restricts each of the three morning sessions to 
the discussion of a single subject, and opportunity is to be permitted for gen- 
eral discussisn under the five minute rule. The three topics that have been 
selected to be presented and discussed on this occasion are: 

1. The Coérdination of Studies in Elementary Education. 

2. The Duty and Opportunity of the Schools in Promoting Patriotism 
and Good Citizenship. 

3. The Instruction and Improvement of Teachers now at Work in the 


Schools. 
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These topics are all practical and ot interest to teachers of all grades and 
in all sections of the country. 

The educators who have been secured to discuss these topics will represent 
the best talent of the country, and would indeed be a credit to any country. 
None of the separate department programmes are more interesting, perhaps 
none as interesting as that of the Department of Secondary Education, which 
was published in full in the April number of the ScHooL REvirw. 

The programmes contain no sensational features, but indicate a convention 
where much hard work will be done, and much good of the most practical 
character accomplished. 

In order to avoid conflict in dates with the soth Meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, the Regents have changed the date of the 
Convocation of 1895, to Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 27-29. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the Regents at their last meeting 
passed the following resolution: That in the opinion of the Regents of the 
University the best interests of higher education in New York demand that 
each institution in the University send at least one delegate to the annual 
Convocation, and that the necessary expenses should be paid by the institu- 
tion and not personally by the delegates. 


A First Book in Political Economy for the use of schools and high 
schools, by Robert Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., President of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. Will be published in August, by Ginn & Co. The 
author is a well-known economist, with a gift for the popular presentation of 
abstract questions. 

Professor R. S. Tarr, of Cornell University, author of Economic Geology 
of the United States, will publish the coming summer, through Macmillan 
& Co., atext-book on Physical Geography, intended especially for secondary 
schools. 

The work is planned to meet fully the recommendations in the Report of 
the Committee of Ten on Physiography. The author’s experience and skill 
as a writer, lead to the hope that the work will meet exactly the wants of the 
many schools that have been anxiously awaiting the appearance of a suitable 
text book 1n order to introduce this subject into their curriculums. 


The official report of the recent Classical Conference at Ann Arbor will 
occupy the greater part of the June issue of the ScHoo. Revirw. Nothing 
more important or timely could be presented. Some of the features of the 
report are mentioned on the inside front cover of this issue. 


The first instalment of the Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc having 
shown the environment in which the heroine’s childish years were passed, 
the second (in the May Havfer’s) will carry forward the marvellous story to 
the beginning of Joan’s efforts to take to the Dauphin the message she had 
received from heaven: ‘‘It is appointed that I shall drive the English out 
of France, and set the crown upon your head.”’ 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers was held in Newtonville, in the Gymna- 
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sium of the Newton High School, on Friday and Saturday, April roth and 
2oth. The following interesting programme was presented : 

What is a High School? Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Cambridge. 

What is a High School for? Edward J. Goodwin, High School, Newton. 

The Essentials of College Preparation. William J. Tucker, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Courses of Study in Secondary Schools. Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High 
School, Boston. 

Ethical Values: Classics vs. Science. S. Warren Davis, Newton High 
School, West Newton. Elmer H. Capen, Tufts College, College Hill. 

Unity in our Educational System. Clarence F. Carroll, Superintendent of 
Schools, Worcester. 


Iritz auf dem Lande, von Hans Arnold, edited by R. J. Morich, and 
published by Maynard, Merrill & Co., is admirably adapted to the needs of 
quite young pupils. It is an altogether cha: ming story telling how an active 
little school boy, sent into the country to recuperate after an illness, won 
upon the affections of an austere old bachelor, until little by little, he com- 
pletely transtormed the ways of his household. 

The method of publishing the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, and 
especially the copyrighting of the report has been recently made the subject 
of no little criticism in educational periodicals. The animus of many of 
these criticisms was evident. An editorial in the April Educational Review 
states fully and frankly all there isin the matter, and, as is usual in such 
cases, telling the truth is all that is necessary. ‘Thé wisdom of the course 
adopted by the officers of the Association is a matter on which opinions 
may and will differ, but their motives no one can honestly question. The 
adoption of some settled policy in the matter of the publications of the N. 
E. A. is highly desirable, and is soon to be effected ; will have been effected, 
possibly, by the time this reaches ourreaders. The following plans are under 
consideration : 

1. To give the privilege of issuing the report in its final form to that pub- 
lisher or educational journal who makes the highest bid for the privilege. 

2. To fix a royalty, on payment of which to the National Educational 
Association, any publisher or educational journal may issue the report in 
pamphlet or book form. 

3. To let anyone who chooses publish the report in pamphlet or book 
form, exacting no royalty whatever. 

The latter plan would, we think, be most favorably received by the teach- 
ers of the country, but it is doubtful whether it would result in as thorough 
a dissemination of the report as some other. 


Among the many attractive and handsome Easter numbers, so popular 
among readers of magazines and papers, Tie Youth's Companion excels in 
appropriateness to the season and in the exceptional quality of its reading mat- 
ter. ‘‘ The Story of a Statue,” by the Marquis of Lorne, prepared for 7 Ae Com- 


panion, in collaboration with the Princess Louise, is an article-of rare inter- 
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est. ‘‘ Dorothy’s Easter,” and ‘‘A Corner in Eggs,’’ are two typical Easter 
stories well worth twice reading. ‘the Romance of a Shoal,” an adven- 
ture story by W. Clark Russell, would be hard to duplicate. 

Bartlett's Concordance to Shakespeare, which has been in preparation 
over twenty years, has been recently published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
‘The work contains some 400,000 entries, and is far more comprehensive and 
complete than any other volume of the same nature. 

The subject of *‘ Fear’’ will be taken up by Prof. James Sully in the next 
of his Studies of Childhood, to appear in the May Popular Science Monthly. 
His investigations show that while some children are afraid of heavy, rum- 
bling sounds, like peals of thunder, others are pleased by them, but are 
greatly disturbed by much smaller, sharp sounds. Opposite effects are pro- 
duced in small children by the first sight of the sea. 


A study of co-education in America, as exemplified in a college of the 
Middle West, by Madame Blanc, the well-known writer for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, will appear, with numerous illustrations, in McClure's Maga- 
zine for May. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that an Oxford scholar should write 
a book about an American university, especially a good book and a kindly 
one. Harvard College by an Oxonian, by George Birkbeck Hill, Honorary 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, (Macmillan & Co. $2.25,) is such 
a book. It was written after a reasonably long stay in Cambridge, and is 
full of a just appreciation of the noble institution with which it deals. 
All phases of the college history and life receive full and sympathetic treat- 
ment. ‘The illustrations, headed by an excellent frontispiece of President 
Eliot, add much to the interest of the pages. 


The April number of Germanza completes its sixth volume and is accom- 
panied with a complete index of its contents. We cannot too highly com- 
mend this magazine for every student and teacher of the German language. 
The perusal of its index will convince everyone of its high value. 


Brown University,in connection with the School Committee of Providence, 
has established a system which will be of special value to the students of 
Brown University who are preparing to teach at the close of their academic 
course. The arrangement proposed is very similar to that which has been 
successfully tried in the German gymnasiums for several years. It gives the 
student who intends making teaching a profession the opportunity fora 
thorough practical training under the advice of old and experienced teachers. 

Next year there will probably be four students chosen to fill the positions 
of student teachers from the members of this year’s graduating class who 
shall have taken pedagogy during the coming spring term. ‘They will not, 
of course, have taken the full year’s course that will be provided in the future, 
but as all will be required to take a series of post-graduate studies in peda- 
gogy during the yea: that they teach, the deficiency may be nearly if not 
wholly, made up after graduation. By the opening of the second year all 
will be running smoothly. 
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The requirement for teaching and studying at the same time will not be 
too severe on the candidates, for they will he on duty only about three hours, 
instead of the regular five hours per day, with a reduction to half pay. They 
will be expected to teach two hours per day, to do clerical and disciplinary 
work one hour per day, and to put in one hour a week also in observation in 
other rooms of the school. For these services they will receive $400 per 
annum in case of men, and $300 in case of women. The regular salary at 
which a teacher begins in the High School is $800, so that the city as well as 
the college is a gainer by this plan. 

The ruies of the High School make it necessary that all teachers appointed 
shall have college diplomas, and no deviation from this rule will be allowed. 
At the close of their year of training they will also receive a second diploma, 
signed by the Superintendent of Schools and Professor of Pedagogy, and 
may receive the degree of A. M. from the University if the necessary work 
has been done. 

The student teacher’s work in the High School will be under the direction 
of the teacher of that branch of which they make a specialty. At college 
they will be compelled to take the seminary course in pedagogy, and confer- 
ence in pedagogy, with any other post-graduate courses desired. The sys- 
tem thus becomes practically a fellowship in this branch of learning, in which 
the majority of the colleges of this country are at present deficient, and the 
Providence High School and Brown University will share the honor of first 
introducing this system into the United States. 

‘* Topics for the Study of Greek Mythology,”’ by Anna Gooding Dodge, is 
a little pamphlet of 19 pages published by Lee and Shepard. It is intended 
as a reference help for the use of teachers and contains tabulated lists of all 


the principal Greek Myths followed by references to English Literature. The 
latter are very abundant, and probably there are few teachers of English 
literature who would not find them helpful. The work is based on Bulfinch’s 
popular ‘‘ Age of Fables.”” To the list of reference books on the general 
subjects Frazer’s ‘‘Golden Bough” might have been added. 


A recent valuable addition to the Athenzeum Press Series of Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., is a volume of ‘‘ Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey.”’ 
The editor, Mr. Lewis E. Gates, of Harvard, has prefixed to the selections an 
introduction of 45 pages, in which he has given an appreciative account of 
Jeffrey and a history of the origin of the English Reviews. It is admirably 
written and will serve well to introduce the students to an important period 
in the literary history of this country. The selections are well chosen, not 
only as illustrations of Jeffrey's work, but also because they discuss some of 
the most important literary work of the early part of the century, and the 
notes evince wide reading and add much to the value of a book which is well 
adapted not only to college students but to the more advanced classes in our 
secondary schools. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The Basts of Our Educational System. James Jay GREENOUGH, Atlantic 

Monthly. April, 1895. 

The absence of artificial class distinctions in America makes each man 
anxious to become influential, and to win for himself the consideration and 
respect of the community in which he lives, as these, under democratic con- 
ditions, are not secured to him by right of inheritance. The first necessity 
for an educated man is, therefore, that he should be able to win this respect 
and influence most easily. The ability to reason clearly and go at once to the 
root of a matter, and to see its proper relations to other matters, is the most 
important factor in gaining a commanding position among one’s fellows, in 
whatever calling one may choose. Combined with this there must be in the 
mind a large amount of substantive knowledge, to furnish material which 
the reasoning power can use in making comparisons, and which will provide 
firm ground for arguments and conclusions to rest upon. This mental power 
and substantive knowledge will prevent a narrow judgment, which from its 
very narrowness is likely to be unsound. Just as the man who has had a 
wide experience of men and things can, from his broader horizon, see more 
truly the bearing of a question on all sides, and ceases to be provincial, so the 
educated man, with mental power and knowledge, widens his experience 
and horizon, and sees more truly the due proportions of things. 

Yet a nation composed only of hard thinkers, whose minds were filled with 
facts, would be anything but agreeable or desirable if they did not also pos- 
sess cultivation. By this much-abused term I mean an elusive someting 
which is easily recognized when present in any given individual, and missed 
at once when absent, yet a thing which it is almost impossible to define. It 
may be characterized as sympathy and appreciation for all forms of human 
thought, whether expressed in literature, or art, or human endeavor, just as 
philanthropy is sympathy and appreciation for al! forms of human suffering 
and human action. It means atraining of tastes and feelings, so that what 
is great in thought, whether expressed in painting or literature or music, 
may be readily understood and enjoyed. It means sympathy with the beau- 
tiful as presented to the eye or ear. But more than all, it means an interest 
in the intellectual and spiritual side of things as opposed to the purely prac- 
tical. It does not mean a specific attainment in any one or more branches of 
human knowledge. A man may be unfamiliar with the details of this or that 
branchfof science or art; he may be neither a musician nor a painter, and 
yet be acultivated man. But if he fail to appreciate this or that branch of 
thought, or fail to see what the world gains from painting and music when 
their fruits are brought to his notice, he can in no sense claim to be a culti- 
vated man. A powerful factor in this sympathy is a vivid imagination. A 
poem, a picture, and a symphony, become but so many strokes of the pen, 
the brush, and the bow to one whose imagination is untrained. To such an 
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one the critical notes in Percy’s Reliques are far more interesting than the 
ballad of Chevy Chace itself, the mechanism of a piano than a Chopin noc- 
turne, the price of a Corot than its coloring. 

As this cultivation is of no direct pecuniary value except to the relatively 
small number of individuals whose pursuits in life are connected with art or 
literature, and is of enormous value in increasing the sum of human enjoy- 
ment and happiness, it is a corrective, indeed almost a necessary one, to a 
sordid and utilitarian view of life. It must be accompanied by the two first 
mentioned results of education, mental power and knowledge, if we would 
not have it degenerate into dilettanteism or an esthetic craze. Thus accom- 
panied and limited by reason and knowledge, no one can deny that it is a fit- 
ting object to be attained by education, particularly in a country like ours, of 
busy, practical people. Any system of education which is to be certified to 
by the degree of Bachelor of Arts should, from its beginning to its end, tend 
to train the imagination and the taste by bringing each mind in contact with 
the great achievements of literature and art. 


A Young Corean Rebel. Havpvo Gorvon. Lippincott’s. May, 1895. 
Interesting for supplementary reading in connection with the War in the 
East. 


The New York Public Library. Harper's Weekly. March 20, 1894. 


New York, the metropolitan city of the American seaboard, has long labored 
under the disgrace of having no Public Library from which her citizens could 
take books without price or without restrictions. The library founded by John 
Jacob Astor consists mainly of books of reference. It is open to the public 
during certain hours of the day, but never at night, and never on holidays; 
and no volume of any sort can be removed from the building under any 
consideration. The same rule governs the books in the free reading room of 
Cooper Institute. The Apprentices’ Library is free only to the members of 
the Mechanics’ Society and to their families. The Mercantile and the Society 
Libraries are nothing but great book clubs, which permit their subscribing 
members, for a certain sum per annum, to carry books to their homes. The 
Lenox Library, the collection of James Lenox, was handed over to the city 
of New York in 1870, with an act of incorporation, transferring all his 
treasures to the public. Hitherto it has been open to all who care to enter 
it, but for inspection onlv, and, like the Astor, only by daylight. The Tilden 
Library, bequeathed to the citizens of New York, has never been opened to 
the world at all. Of these metropolitan institutions, therefore, but three may 
be called Public Libraries, the Astor, the Lenox, and the Tilden, and not 
one of them, up to the present time, could properly be called free. 

The union of these three great corporations, to be known as ‘‘The New 
York Public Library and Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations,” to be 
contained under one roof, and open to the entire community at all reasona- 
ble hours of the day and night, is one of the most important events in the 
whole history of the Island of Manhattan. The collection will be as fine, if 
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complete manner. History of France from 1648 to 1815, chiefly the French 
Revolution. Tales, biographies, essays continued; longer compositions than 
previously. In teaching history, no text-book is used; only oral instruction 
by the teacher, and a few notes taken by the pupils. 

This programme shows how much better the Germans understand the im- 
portance of history than we do, and how much better they teach it, still, it is 
more than doubtful whether it would be wise to imitate them in introducing 
ancient history into the American grammar school. It must be remembered 
that the Germans stand much nearer to the main stream of the world history 
than we do. Dr. Hinsdale emphasized the value of Grecian and Roman his- 
tory in its place, but thought it would not be well in the grammar school to 
go beyond myth, fable, legend, and Plutarch. He commended the emphasis 
that the Committee of Ten, or rather the Conference reporting to 1t, had put 
on civil government, on the intensive study of a single period of history, and 
on concentration. He closed with expressing the belief that the modern 
studies would encroach still farther upon the ancient ones, and that the 
national literature and history would play a larger part than heretofore in 
forming the minds and characters of the youth of the country. 


FOREIGN NOTES 
PROFESSOR BLACKIE 
The Journal of Education (London), A pritl, 1895 


By the death of Professor Blackie, Scotland has lost her most notable 
nublic figure, a man of varied learning, a distinguished writer in prose and 
verse, a charming talker, a brilliant lecturer, and an ardent political and edu- 
cational reformer. ‘To the general public he was Scotéssimus Scotorum, the 
champion of Presbyterianism and Jennie Geddes, of Scottish song, and Rob- 
bie Burns, of the crofters’ rights and the crofters’ language, and the founder 
of the Celtic Chair. Though universally beloved, he was too often regarded 
as a poseur, particularly by those whose opinion of him was .ounded merely 
on the ludicrous incidents and comic sayings in his popular lectures, which 
it struck the fancy of the newspaper reporter to record. The truth is that 
Blackie to the last was a boy, bubbling ever with animal spirits and an irre- 
sponsible sense of the grotesque, which always relieved even an unpromising 
subject, but occasionally marred an admirable lecture. Refreshingly uncon- 
ventional, he lectured in public as he talked at his own table. A man of his 
temperament could hardly make a good drill-sergeant, and he never seriously 
attempted the impossible task of teaching the rudiments of Greek to a hete- 
rogeneous mass of a hundred and fifty students. But, if some came to his 
class with little Greek, and carried little more away, many owed to his 1n- 
spiring, if discursive, causeries their first love of everything Greek, and their 
first stimulus to some life-long study, and many good scholars are indebted 
to him for their first introduction to the vast philological literature of the 
Germans. The university, he urged, in season and out of season, was not the 
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place to teach the beggarly elements. Let Scotland carry out the educa- 
tional programme of Knox, establish a system of secondary schools, and 
reform her universities. To the enlightened zeal of Blackie and his follow- 
ers were due in a large measure the two movements which resulted in the 
university reforms of 1859 and 1892. 

Space forbids us even to enumerate the works of so prolific a writer. His 
translation of Faust was pronounced bv Lewes in his L’fe of Goethe, the 
best that had then appeared. ‘To classica! scholars he is best known for his 
fine translation of the //zad in ballad metre, and his spirited version of 
schylus. His most popular book, Se/f-Cu/ture, the gospel of a man who 
never felt old till he was eighty-five, shows the excellent moral influence he 
exerted on his students. When Gouin fills the air, it is strange we hear as 
little of Blackie, who was always talking Greek, and uf his two books of 
Greek Dialogues, as of Sprechen Sie Attisch? His views on this subject 
were fully expounded by him just two years agointhe Journal of Education. 
And it is to his favorite subject, the accentual pronunciation of Greek, and 
the conversational method of teaching it, that his last article is devoted, in 
the Contemporary Review for February. Scotland will long miss his pic- 
turesque figure, and the world of teachers loses in him a most sympathetic 
friend. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY IN JENA 
The Journal of Education (London), April, 1895 


On the 22d of last December the Pedagogical Seminar in Jena held a Sem- 
inar-fezer to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. Some of 
the foremost school men of Germany were present on this occasion, part of 
them having been members of the Seminar under Professor Stoy (who di- 
rected its work for more than forty years), and part under Professor Rein, 
the present director. Early in the evening the members and their guests 
gathered in one of the old University halls and listened to a stirring address 
by Dr. Rein. He first outlined the early history of the Seminar, showing 
how, in 1843, Dr. Stoy, inspired by the personal influence of Herbart, formed 
a society for the study of Herbartian ideas, then obtained permission for the 
members to teach in some of the Jena schools, and finally secured the estab- 
lishment of the society as a Seminar, #. ¢., as an organic part of the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Rein then paid an eloquent tribute to the ability of Dr. Stoy, and 
his success in developing Herbart’s principles and extending their influence 
among the school men of Germany. In conclusion, Dr. Rein traced the 
course of recent developments and gave a brief sketch of the present condi- 
tion of the work. After the address the audience adjourned to the Burg 
Kellar and enjoyed the social features of the réuzon in true German fashion. 
The anniversary was so near the time for the usual Christmas celebration in 
the Seminar that the two were united. and all present joined heartily in wel- 
coming Santa Claus, with his Christmas-tree and gifts for all, and his witty 
chronicle of the events of the past year. 

It may be of interest to add here a brief sketch of the working plan of t 
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Seminar, and the elements of which it is composed. It has about sixty mem- 
bers, including twenty from Germany, fifteen from Bulgaria (sent by the 
Government of that country), ten from the United States, and one or more 
from each of the following countries:—Austria, Hungary, Russia, Greece, 
France, Japan, and others. Among the Americans is a woman who was sent 
by the City of Indianapolis to study under Professor Rein, and she is doing 
excellent work, although she is not allowed to attend any of the University 
lectures. The working plan of the department of Pedagogy is as follows :— 
The students gain a knowledge of the sc/ence of education from the regular 
University lectures in philosophy, psychology, ethics, theoretical pedagogy, 
and the history of education. ‘The lectures are open to all members of the 
University. The training of the wf of education is open only to members 
of the Seminar, and is obtained by means of a practice school. The latter is 
organized as an ordinary Vo/fssschu/, and tollows very closely the course of 
instruction outlined by Dr. Rein in his series of books, entitled ‘‘ The Eight 
School Years.’”’ The series is a concrete expression of the way in which 
Herhartian pedagogy can be (and indeed has becn) applied iu the elementary 
schools of Germany. 

In the Practice School each class has a com; ctent instructor, who either 
teaches the class himself or provides a teacher from among the students in 
the Seminar. A student may teach as often as he likes, and, in addition, is 
always a welcome visitor in any class in the school. 

Each week there are three Seminar meetings :—(1) The 7heoreticum, at 
which the students present papers on educational theory, review recent 
books, and discuss current educational literature; (2) the Praktzkum, where 
one of the students teaches a lesson in the presence of the professor and the 
other members of the Seminar; and (3) the Aow/ferenz, where, for an entire 
evening, the previous Praktzkum is thoroughly discussed, and its success 
tested by the application of standards based upon educational theory and 
upon previous experience in teaching. In this way the students are led to 
recognize the intimate relation that exists between theory and practice in ed- 
ucation. They study what a school should be, they observe what a particular 
recitation in a typical school is, and then they discuss fully its points of weak- 
ness and of strength. The discussion is always opened by a ‘‘self-criticism,” 
read by the student who has taught at the Prastikum. ‘Then follows a 
thorough-going criticism, prepared by one of his fellow-students. This, in 
its turn, forms a basis for the general discussion, in which the professor of 
pedagogy and the teachers in the Practice School always take a prominent 
part. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Journal of Education, (London,) Jan. 1895 


A new form of object-lesson has been devised in the United States. At 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, the pupils of the public schools were recently 
allowed a holiday, that they might attend a Republican convention engaged 


in nominating a candidate for Congress. Fortunately, the proceedings, 
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described as illustrative of ‘‘ one of the processes toward civil government.” 
passed off quietly. In another town a similar experiment was less satisfac- 
tory. A teacher accompanied his pupils to a meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil. They did not, however, learn much, as the members fell to calling each 
other liars and threatening personal violence. Pancy teaching a fourth form 
the whole duty of acitizen by taking it to the House of Commons on an 
Irish night or a debate of the London School Board on the Circular. 


SPELLING REFORM IN ENGLAND 
The Educational Times, (London,) Jan. 1895 


Everybody admits that our method of spelling is cumbrous, illogical, and 
unsatisfactory in scores of ways. Some people go so far as to think that a 
scientific system ought to be introduced, if only to save the time and pains 
‘*wasted” by children in acquiring the difficult art of spelling. ‘‘ The Argiu- 
ment az tu the need ov a Speling Reform iz nou konseded bei thoaz hu ar 
kompetent tu form an opinion on the mater,” says a ‘‘ Leeg”’ which takes 
the reform of our orthography for its province, ‘‘and the teim for wirk has 
kim.’ The ‘t Leegers ’—whose president is Dr. Max Miiller, ** Profeser ov 
Filologi in Oxford Yiuniversiti’’—believe that it is no good trying to intro- 
duce a perfect alphabet at present: we must do the Lest we can, for a time, 
with the old one :—- 

The yius ov the prezent alfabet fonetikali, az far az tt han be thus aplied, 
proovz a graitsiiksés. Eech leter is maid the reprezentative ov win sound ; 
and, whar ta leterz now reprezent a singel sound, the yius will be kontiniud 
‘intil this Ferst Staij ov the reform iz jenerali aksepted. ‘Then niu leterz may 
taik the plais ov the italik leterz in the wirds aunt, pay, need, awful, seap, 
food, but, church, thin, then, ship, viszon, sing. On the 4th of Janiueri, 1893, 
ther woz founded a Speling Leeg, konsisting of personz hu aproov ov re- 
formd speling, and engaij tu rekomend and yiuz it on aul konvenient okaz- 
honz. No chainj shud be maid at prezent in the speling ov proper naimz, 
whether ov personz or plaisez, buks or periodikals; nor in reiting tu perzons 
hu objékt to tru speling. 

The last clause shows a proper consideration for the feelings of others. 
The only qualifications for membership of the league are the payment of one 
shilling, and the signing of this undertaking: ‘tI aproov ov Reformed Spel- 
ing, and engaij tu yiuz it on aul konvenient okazhonz. 


FOOTBALL IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Educational Times, (London,) Jan. 1895 


Football is not a very gentle game among public schoo!boys and 'Varsity 
men, but it is possible to play it and yet preserve the conventional number of 
limbs, eyes, &c. The account of the Yale-Harvard match makes one doubt 
whether so much could be said for the Transatlantic footballer. It looks as 
if that side wins in the American game which can succeed in disabling the 
largest number of its assailants, and that any method of ‘‘ knocking out” one 
of the opposing team is allowable. The Daily Graphic supplements the 
accounts which have appeared in the papers bya set of portraits of half-a- 
dozen of the ‘* players’’ before and after. Inthe first stage, they look bright, 
healthy young fellows, sound in wind and limb; in thesecond they are hard- 
ly recognizable as the same men. All six are bandaged and plastered, four 
are cut and smashed about the head, two have arms in slings, one has his 
kneecap broken, and all look as if they had sustained injuries which would 
leave marks for a life-time. No wonder that the difference in the ‘‘rules”’ 
between the English and American games have been regarded as an insup- 
erable objection to an international football match. 
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PEDAGOGICS 

BAKER: See Swain. 

JOHNSON: See Swain. 

SWAIN: Engineering Education. Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, held in Brooklyn. New York, 
August 20-22, 1894, in Conjunction with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. VolumelIl. Edited by Geo. F. Swain, Ira O. Baker, B. J. Johnson, 
Committee. Size 644x9g in.: pp. 292. Price $2.50. Columbia, Mo. E. W. Stephens, 
printer. 

STOWELL: The Training of Teachers. Thomas B. Stowell, A. M., Ph. D., Princi- 
pal of State Normal School, nt lg N, Y. Size 5%x8% in.; pp.18. Rochester, 
N.Y Educational Gazette Co. Report of the Commissioner ot Education. For 
the year 1891-92. Volume I. Containing Part 1. Volume IJ. Containing Parts 11. 
and III. Size of each volume 6xsgin.; pp. 1294. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


BARHITE: Our Profession and Other Poems. By Jared Barhite, Principal of the 
third Ward Grammar School, Long Island City, N. Y. Size 5!4x7 in.; :pp. 232. Long 
Island City. William E. Barhite, Publisher. 

BROWNING: Selections from the Works of Robert Brow ning. Edited and Arranged 
for School Use. By Charles W. French, Size 5x7 in.; pp. viii.112. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 

DEFOE: Eclectic English Classics. History of the Plague in London. By Danie 
Defoe. Size 5x744in.; pp. 253. Price 4ocents. American Book Co. 

FRENCH: See Browning. 

GURTEEN: The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative Study of the Cambrian. Breton 
and Anglo-Norman Versions of the Story; and ‘Tennyscn’s Idylls of the King. By 

Humphreys Gurteen, M. A., LL. B., Graduate of the University of Cambridge. 
Size 5x8in; pp. vi. 37. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

IRVING: Student’s Edition. The Alhambra. ~~ Washington Irving. The Author's 
Revised Text edited by Arthur Marvin, B. S., Instructor in English Literature at 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. Complete in one volume. Illustrated. 
Size 5%)x754.in.; pp. xxiii. 525. Pricegti1. G. P. Pusnam’s Son's. 

OUIDA: Maynard’s English Classic Series No. 151. The Niirnberg Stove. By Ouida. 
With Introductory Sketch and Notes. Size 44x6¥g in.; pp. 73. Price 1zcents. May- 
Lard, Merrill & Co. 

SHAKE pty ARE : Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard II. With Preface, Glossary, 
etc. By Israel Gollancz. Size 444x5% in.; pp. x.141. Price 45 cents. Macmillan & 
Co 

SHAKESPEARE: Shakespeare’s Second Part of King Henry IV. With Preface, 
Glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz. Size 44x5)@ in.; pp. 178. Price 45 cents. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

SHAKESPEARE: Shakespeare's First Part of King Henry IV. With Preface, Glos- 
sary etc. By Israel Gollancz. Size 44x5}yin.; pp. xv. 163. Price 45 cents. Mac- 
milian & Co. 

TENNYSON : The Riverside Literature Series. Enoch Arden and Other Poems. By 
Alfred Lord ‘Tennyson. With Biogra;hical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Size 
436X034 in.; pp. 104. Price 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WEBSTER: Eclectic English Classics. The Orations on Bunker Hill Monument, The 
Cc haracter of Washington and The Landing at Plymouth. By Daniel Webster. Size 
5\7'4 in.; pp. ror. Price 20 cents. American Book Co. 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


CLARK: School Classics. Desideri Erasmi, Roterodami, Convivia E C eng F -— 
iaribus Selecta. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary. by Victor S. Clark, Lit. B., 
Non-Resident Fellow, Chicago University. Size 44.6}, in.; pp. xiii. 197. Ginn & Co. 
1895. 

OWEN: The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. M. Tulli Ciceronis de Oratore. Liber 

Primus. Edited on the Basis of Sorof’s Second Edition. By W. B. Owen, Ph. D., 

Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Latayette College. Size 5x7 in.; 

pp. xxxviii. 195. Leach, Sheweill & Sanborn. 
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ROCKWOOD: M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute. Edited with introduction 
and Notes. By Frank Ernest Rockwood; A. M., Professor of Latin in Bucknell Uni- 
versity. Size in; pp. 160. Price gocents. American Book Co. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


ALLPRESS: Maynard’s German Texts. No.10. Kolberg. Historisches Schauspiel in 
Fiinf Akten. Von Paul Heyse. Advanced Text with Notes. By R H. Allpress, M. A., 
Assistant Master at the City of London School. Size 4x7 in.; pp 137. Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 

BERCY: Lectures Faciles pour L’¢tude du Frangais. Avec Notes Grammaticales «t 
Explicatives par Paul Bercy, B. L., D. L., Directeur of P. Bercy’s School of Lan-. 
guages, New York. Size 5x74 in.; pp 256. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

BERCY: Simples Notions de F ran¢ais. Donnéesau Moyen de Nombreuses I] ustrations 
Chansons et Rondes. Par Paul Bercy, B. L.,L. D. Directeur of P. Bercy’s School of 
Languages. New York. Size 6x834 in.; pp. 105. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

DE LA CORTINA: El Final de Norma. Pedro A. de Alarcén, De la Real Academia 
Espanola. Arreglada Y Anotadaen Inglés por R. D. de la Cortina, M. A., Graduado 
de Ja Universidad de Madrid. Copyright, 1894. Ky William R. Jenkins. Size 5x74. 
pp. 2907. Price 75 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

DU CROQUET: French Verbs. Regular and Irregular. By Charles P. DuCroquet. 
Size 5x7 in.; pp. 47. Price 35 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

FONTAINE: Heath’s Modern Language Series. Fleurs de France. Quinze Contes 
Choisis et Annotés. Par C. Fontaine, B. L.. L. D., Director + French Instruction in 
the High Schools of Washington, D.C. Size 53744 in.: pp. iv. 154. Price 60 cents. 
Db. C. Heath & Co. 

FOSSLER : Selections from P. K. Rossegger’s Waldheimat. With Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By Laurence Fossler, A. M., Professor of Germanic Languages, 
University of Nebraska. Size 5x7Min.; pp. ix. 13c. Gihn & Co. 

HERDLER: El Desdén con el Desdn. Comedia en Tres Jornadas por Don Agustin 
Moreto Y Cabana. Edited with Introduction and Notes. By Alexander W. Herdler, 
Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton University. Size 5744 in.; pp vii. 127. 
William R. Jenkins. 


HERDLER: Partir 4 Tiempo. Comedia en un acto por Don Marinot José de Larra. 


Edited and Annotated by Alexander W. Herdler, Instructorin Princeton University. 


Size »in;pp.51. Price 35 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

LABICHE: L’Art D’Intéresser en Classe. Contes, Fables-Anecdotes ; 4 Pusage des 
Classes ite Frangais par Victor F. Bernard. Nouvelle Edition Suive de La Lettre 
Chargée par E. Labiche. Size 5x7in.; pp 28. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

WELLS: Heath’s Modern Language Series. La Débacle. Par Emile Zola. Abridged 
from the 182d Edition, and Annotated by Benj. W. Wells, Ph. D., Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages. University of the South. Size 5x7}, in.; pp. viii. 284. Price 80 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

“VETERAN”: Preliminary French Drill. By ‘* Veteran.” Size 5x74 in.; pp. iv. 68. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

DYER: The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer,C. E,M. A., D., Sc. Honorary 
Principal, Imperial College of Engineering. ps og Size 5h4x734 in; pp. xv 
Price $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 

CHENEY Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History. 
E nglish Towns and Guilds. Edited by Edward P. Cheney, A. M. Published by the 
Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania. Size 544.8% in.; pp. 4o. 
Price 20 cents. Philadelphia: P.S. King & Son. 

KITSON : A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. By Arthur Kitson. Size 5x 
7% in; pp. 418. Price s0cents. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 

RAGOZIN; ‘The Story of the Nations. The Story of Vedic India as Embodied Princi- 
pally in the Rig Veda. By Zénaide A. Ragozin, Member of the“ Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland.”’ Size 544x8in.: pp. xii. 457. Price $x. so. G. P; 
Putnam's Sons. 
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SMITH: Elementary Algebra for the Use of Preparatory Schools. By Charles 
Smith, M. A. Revised and Adapted to American Schools. By Irving Stringham, 
Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College Faculties in the Univer- 
sity of California. Cc mplete Edition. Size 5x7 in; pp. x. 58, Macmillan & Co. 

STRINGHAM : See Smith 


SCIENCE 


CLODD: A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, President of the Folk Lore 
Society. With Illustrations. Size 414x6% in.; pp, vili. 186. Longmans, Green & Co 
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COMSTOCK: A Manual for the Study of Insects. By John Henry Comstock, Professor 
of Entomology in Cornell University, and in Leland-Stanford Junior University and 
Anna Botsford Comstock, Member of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 
Size 6x9 in.; pp. vii. 7o1. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Co. 

WOODHULL:;: Manuai of Home-Made Apparatus, with Reference to Chemistry, 

Physics, and Physiology. By John _F. Woodhull, Professor of Methods of Teaching 
Science in Teachers’ College. New York city. Size 444x6% in; pp. vi. 72. E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. 

PHILOSOPHY 

THOMPSON: Radcliffe College Monographs. No.7. The Unity of Fichte's Doctrine 
of Knowledge. By Anna Boynton Thompson. With an Introduction by Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. Size 
534xgin:: pp. 215. Ginn & Co. 

GEOGRAPHY 

LONG: Home Geography for Primary Grades. By C. C. Long, Ph. D., Author of New 
Language Lessons, Lessons in English, etc. Size 544x7gin.; pp. 142. Price 25 cents. 
American Book Co 
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Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. By W. Bertha Hintz, Teacher of and 


HINTZ: 
Lecturer on Methods in Drawing, late of the New York Normal Art School, etc. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
3y Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. Size 5x7 


Size 6%x8%4in.; pp. 53. 
MARSHALL: Aesthetic Principles. 
in.; pp. x 201. Price $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
TEW: Hand Book of Industrial Drawing for Teachers in Common Schools. 
Ida A. Tew, Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
546x7%{ in.; pp. vili.1ro. Beatrice, Neb.: Express Publishing Co 
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